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Truce on Texts? 


For years, now, the Russians have 
been pirating foreign books—translating 
them into Russian, and then printing 
them without payment to authors o1 
publishers. 

This year, Moscow’s Government Pub- 
lishing House for Foreign Literature 
alone will publish nearly 500 books— 
260 technical texts, 120 books in the 
humanities, and 115 works of fiction. 
(Of the technical books, about 60 per 
cent will be American. ) 

Russia has never signed either the old 
Berne Convention of 1887 or the U.N.- 
sponsored Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion (formed in 1955 by the U.S. and 
11 other nations, though Britain, Can- 
ada, and many other major states have 
not yet signed). The Soviets proceed 
on the theory that Western publishers 
“profiteering capital- 
them a Red 


and authors are 


ists” anyhow; so why pay 
centr 

McGraw-Hill—one U.S. publisher in 
furiated at the blatant thievery- 
sent executive vice president Edward 
Booher to Moscow. His instructions: If 
can't get any money for us, see 
what you can do for our authors. 

Booher found that 
tape like Red tape. He went on a grand 
tour of Soviet officialdom, meeting and 
phoning bureaucrats than you 
could shake a finger at. Finally he got 
to see Pavel Chuvikov, Director of the 
Government Publishing House for For- 
eign Literature 

Pleaded Booher: “Look. Most of ou 
underpaid teachers or col- 


you 


soon there’s no 


more 


authors are 
lege professors. They write these books 
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TEXTBOOK ISSUE 
Scholastic Teacher presents 
special issue devoted exclusively 
to publishers’ new and heavily- 
revised textbooks. (See pages 
10-29T.) This project has involved 
a heavy expenditure of time and 

money. 

Is it worthwhile to you? How 
useful is it? Would you like to see 
Scholastic Teacher do it again next 
year? Comments and suggestions 
are welcome. Write a postcard to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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McGraw-Hill’s Edward Bocher 


to make a little extra cash Mr. 
Chuvikov’s heart softened. 

Okay, he promised. We'll send you a 
list of all McGraw-Hill books we pub- 
lish. Have your authors write directly 
to us ,requesting payment. We'll give 
it “favorable consideration.” (M1: 
Chuvikov also intimated that some senti- 
ment had developed in the USSR for 
joining one of the international copy- 
right bodies. ) 

The only hitch: Any the au- 
thors get will be in rubles. And they'll 
have to go to Moscow to spend it 


New $chool Plan 


Among many proposals to provide 
funds for better education in the pres- 
ent crisis, one of the most unusual was 
advanced by Robert Heller, Cleveland 
management consultant and new chair 
man of the National Citizens Council 
for Better Schools 

Under the plan, a taxpayer would be 
permitted to subtract any increase in 
state and local school taxes in full from 
his Federal income tax bill. By this de- 
vice, Heller believes, the Federal gov- 
ernment can demonstrate its concern 
for education without 
Federal aid program. 

Heller estimates his proposal would 
cut Federal tax collections $650,000,000 
for every $1,000,000,000 of increased 
school expenditures. 


money 


resorting to a 


Cutback 


Those education leaders who were dis- 
appointed by President Eisenhower's 
dropping grants for school construction 
from his school aid proposals, last month 
must have been thunderstruck by his 
budget message. 

Instead of expanding existing educa- 
tion programs, the President seems to 
be either cutting them down—or cutting 
them out. 

The Eisenhower Administration — is 
asking $130,500,000 for schools in Fed- 
erally-affected (A Federal in- 
stallation in an area will cause a huge 
influx of new workers—with their wives 
and children. Without Federal aid, local 
school systems would not be able to 
accommodate the children.) But this 
figure is $95,000,000 less than the pres- 
ent budget. Assistance would be re- 
stricted to children of Federal personnel 
who live and work on Federal property 
>The responsibility for supporting vo 
cational education would be turned 
over to the states starting in 1960. Such 
education would be financed by Uncle 
Sam returning telephone taxes to the 


areas 


states. 

PA $3,000,000 Children’s Bureau pro- 
gram for combatting juvenile delinquen 
cy would be eliminated. 

PA $1,600,000 program to train teachers 
of mentally retarded children would 
be eliminated. 

In ettect, the President’s education 
program almost exclu 
sively a crash program in science. Funds 
for the National Science Foundation are 
being tripled. The Office of Health 
Education, and Welfare is getting extra 
funds to help states strengthen their 


appears to be 


education departments—particularly in 
the administration of science and math 
ematics. Some 10,000 scholarships a yea 
would be made available to needy stu 
dents over the next four years. Prefer- 
ence would be given to students with 
good preparation in science and math 


. . 

Education Blueprint 

A comprehensive blueprint for meet 
ing The Contemporary Challenge to 
American Education has been mapped 
by the Educational Policies Commission 

It calls for a master program to meet 
the “short-run, intermediate-range and 





During 

IGY and 

after— picture 
your way to 
better SCIENCE 
teaching — 

with the new 


SCIENCE 


The Visual Approach to 
the Physical Sciences 


P rURES and texts teach the fundamentals of elementary 
astronomy, geology, meteorology, chemistry, and physics. 
This visual method of presentation makes the books suitable 


IN FOUR 
VOLUMES 


for use from primary grades to high school. In the primary 
grades, interest will center mainly on the pictures and the 
texts will serve as a guide for the teacher. In the middle 
grades, junior high school and secondary school, students will 


do their own reading. 

Everything the student learns from 
these books will contribute to his gen- 
eral science background. But, in ad- 
dition, he will gain timely knowledge to 
help him understand the work carried on 
by the International Geophysical Year. 


PLANETS, STARS AND SPACE 

by Joseph Miles Chamberlain and 
Thomas D. Nicholson. The earth as a 
typical planet, the sun as a typical star. 
Looking beyond, other planets, other 
stars and other sky phenomena. Meteors, 
comets, our Milky Way, other galaxies. 


THE EARTH’S STORY 

by Gerald Ames and Rose Wyler. The 
various phenomena that have gone into 
producing the earth’s crust. What the 
crust is made of, how it has been formed, 
broken down, and re-formed. Mountains, 
earthquakes, volcanoes, fossils, rocks. 


THE WAY OF THE WEATHER 

by Jerome Spar. A profile of the atmos- 
phere; a review of weather across the 
U. S. Clouds forms and other weather 
phenomena are described as they occur 
through the seasons. Thunderstorms, rain- 
bows, cumulus clouds in summer; cold 
fronts, hurricanes, fog in fall; cold and 
snow in winter; spring floods, tornadoes. 


ATOMS, ENERGY 
AND MACHINES 

by Jack McCormick. 
Chemistry and physics in- 
tegrated. Clear illustrations 
of atoms and molecules; 
matter and its forms; liv- | Name __ 
ing things and some life " 
processes. The complex sub- 
ject of energy: kinetic to 
nuclear. Magnetism, grav- 
ity, force; machines; meas- 
urement. Atomic energy. 
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q Sign and mail this coupon today, to 


THE CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, INC. 
Mankato, Minnesota 


Send me without cost or obligation your International Geo 
{ physical Year Calendar-Bookmark (Booklet ST). 


or Liprary 
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Prepared in cooperation with 
THE AMERICAN MUSEUM 
OF NATURAL HISTORY 


Let’s Help Make More 


Science-minded Citizens! 


Over 850 large, clear photographs 
(8%2" x 11”) 
Over 850 pages of simple concise 
text 

® Authentic, timely 

@ Printed in large, clear type 


@ Handsome, durable library bind- 
ings 
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long-term” education needs at all levels. 
It urges more emphasis on science and 
math, but also underscores the vital 
necessity of strengthening other aspects 
of school and college programs. 

The 20-member commission, 
sored jointly by the National Education 
Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, urges as 
immediate needs: 

1. Earlier identification of gifted. 

2. Stepped-up guidance programs 

3. Improved teaching. 

“The highest single priority,” says 
NEA president and EPC member Ly- 
man V. Ginger, “is the recruitment, ed- 
ucation and retention in the profession of 
qualified teachers.” 

Other EPC report highlights: 
>For the short run, emphasis should be 
on higher education, particularly at the 
graduate level, including opportunities 
in math, science and technology. 
Intermediate - range programs are 
needed at both secondary and college 
level in the area of recruitment, train- 
ing and retraining of teachers. 

Chief long-term need is for “improved 
underpinning of the entire enterprise 
of American education.” 

Points out EPC secretary James E. 
Russell: 

“It is futile to expect that a multitude 
of small, limited projects can do much 
lasting good for American schools and 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


ATTENTION! 
FIRST-SEMESTER 
SUBSCRIBERS 


The work of mailing some two and a 
half million copies of the various Scho- 
lastic Magazines requires that mailing 
labels be addressed and sorted well in 
advance of the date of publication. 

Therefore, if you were a first-semes- 
ter subscriber and have already written 
to us or mailed your second-semester 
continuation card, please note: 


PIf you asked that the quantity on 
your subscription be reduced (or the 
order be discontinued), you will never- 
the-less be receiving the previous num- 
ber of copies of this February 7 issue. 
Please accept any surplus copies with 
our compliments. 


Pif, on the continuation card, 
asked that the quantity on your order 
be increased, the additional copies of 
the February 7 issue are now being 
shipped to you in a separate package. 


you 


First-semester subscribers who have 
not yet been heard from will of course 
continue to receive copies in first-se 
mester quantities. 

Have you mailed your continuation 
card? 
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Your students’ need for knowledge was never so great 


Every article is an invitation to learning 
As the world becomes more complex, the importance 
of education increases. World Book Encyclopedia is an 
effective aid to modern teaching. Your faster students 
can progress beyond basic requirements. Those who re- 
quire more time and attention receive a rich fund of 
background information that adds meaning and stim- 


New reduced prices for schools and libraries 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Chicago 54, Iilinois 


ulates interest when you direct them to World Book. 

All World Book articles are easy to read and under- 
stand. Visual aids and illustrations add memorability. 
A single alphabetical arrangement makes World Book 
inviting and easy to use for any student. Indeed, World 
Book deserves a place in every classroom and every 
study program. 


| WORLD.) 
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FREE! world Book service booklet for teachers 

A Classroom Clinic on Guiding the Gifted Child.” 

ee | 

ei 
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I would like to know mage about how World Book can be useful in my 

classroom work. Please send me your free copy of ““A Classroom Clinic 
on Guiding the Gifted Child.”’ 


World Book, Box 3 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


Name 
Address 
City ——————— eee 


School . —_____._-Grade Taught 
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The Weekly News Review of Education & 
Teaching Guide for Scholastic Magazines 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published in six 
editions weekly as the Teacher Edition of 
Senior Scholastic, World Week, Practical 
English, Junior Scholastic, NewsTime, and 


Explorer. ee 





colleges. The real need is for an in- 
fusion of public and private support on 
a massive scale. . . . At the minimum, 
expenditures on education should be 
doubled within a decade.” 


How Much Science? 


What is the place of science and math 
in the high school program? 

A committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals has worked out a point-by- 
point answer to this question. It will be 
presented to the 42nd annual NASSP 
convention, Feb. 15-19, in Indianapolis. 
The statement—“top secret” until the 
convention—will be studied in a series 
of “buzz” sessions and, if approved by 
the delegates, will receive NASSP en- 
dorsement. 

Scheduled speakers at the convention 
include: U.S. Education Commissioner 
Lawrence G. Derthick; Dr. James B. 
Conant; Harold Benjamin, director of 
the Connecticut Study on the Role of 
the Public Schools and Shane McCarthy, 
executive director of the President's 
Council on Youth Fitness. Convention 
theme: “Secondary Schools for the 
New Era.” 

Program details have also been an- 
nounced for the three regional meetings 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators: Feb. 22-25 in St. Louis; 
March 8-11 in San Francisco; and 
March 29-April 1 in Cleveland. 

Dr. James B. Conant, former U.S. Am- 
bassador to West Germany and now 
directing a study of U.S. secondary 
schools, will keynote all three confer- 
ences. His topic: “The Superintendent 
as an Educational Statesman.” 

U.S. Commissioner Derthick will ad- 
dress the St. Louis and Cleveland 
meetings, and historian Henry Steele 
Commager will speak at San Francisco. 

Many of the same topics will be dis- 
cussed at group sessions at all three 
meetings: “Programs for the Gifted 
Child,” “Practical Solutions to Discipline 
Problems,” “Are the Professional Test 
Makers and Textbook Writers Determin- 
ing What We Teach?”, “Curriculum Im- 
provement,” “How Experienced Teach- 
ers Can Help New Teachers,” and 
“Teaching by TV.” 

Other program highlights: 

St. Louis: Health, Education & Wel- 
fare Secretary Marion B. Folsom speaks 
on “The Rewards of Teaching” at pres- 
entation of “Gold Key” award for his 
former teacher, Lila Windsor of McRae, 
Ga. Address by U.S. Senator Prescott 
Bush. Educational TV programming of 
St. Louis school system. 

San Francisco: Roundup of Federal 
legislation by James L. McCaskill of NEA 
(also at other regional meetings) ; group 
sessions on class size, merit ratings for 
teachers and school design. Address on 





“The Challenge” by NBC correspond- 
ent Pauline Fredericks. 

Cleveland: Michigan Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams speaks on “Education: The 
Challenge Ahead.” Address on “The So- 
viet Union Challenges American Educa- 
tion” by Chester Bowles, former Am- 
bassador to India. Group session on de- 
termining the work load of teachers. 


To Swap Professors 


An agreement to swap college pro- 
fessors for a look-see at each other’s 
schools has been signed between U.S. 
and Soviet educators. 

William W. Brickman, New York 
Univ.’s president of the Comparative Ed- 
ucation Society, discloses that an agree- 
ment for the exchange has been made 
between the Society and the Educational 
and Scientific Workers Union of USSR. 

This August and September, Ameri- 
can educatcrs will have a chance to visit 
Russian schools. In November, 50 Rus- 
sian professors will take a crack at Amer- 
ican schools. 


In Brief 


Correct date for convention of De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction 
is April 21-25. Meeting will be held in 
Minneapolis. 

Georgia education leaders are pushing 
hard for a teachers’ salary hike. Present 
minimum starting salary is $3,600. Geor- 


Four-color Library Week poster is in- 
cluded in special teacher's kit, along with 
streamer, bookmarks, easel card, teacher 
activity guide. To speed delivery, send $1 
directly to National Library Week (NLW- 
15), P.O. Box 94, Midtown Station, N.Y.C. 
18. See book bazaar story, page 6-T. 
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from 
HIGH SCHOOL 


to 
HIGH COURT... 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is quoted 


more often than any other reference set. 


Students may not know that Encyclopaedia Britannica 
articles are written by 5,673 eminent authorities (including 
41 Nobel Prize winners). But they do know that the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is the ultimate in reference sources. 

On television and radio, in newspapers, magazines and 
motion pictures, they hear and see the words: “. . . according 
to the Encyclopaedia Britannica . . .”. Over one million 
times a year—by conservative count—this familiar and 
respected authority is quoted in mass communication media. 
Uncounted references are made in schools, businesses 
and courts of law. 

This “quotability” helps to demonstrate the practical value 
of your look-it-up instruction. And there need be no 
compromise with the research maxim: “consult the highest 
authority.” For the Encyclopaedia Britannica presents 
comprehensive, authoritative material in a clear, straight- 
forward style that is easily understood by everyone. 

Facts about Encyclopaedia Britannica—information 
especially prepared for teachers and librarians—will be sent 
to you promptly. Write to the address below, Room 83-MC, 
Educational Department. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
Britannica 


425 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


Je}eh: 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Britanni 





Scholastic Teacher Awards Libraries to 
Book Fair Contest Winners 


ONGRATULATIONS to winners in 

Scholastic Teacher's semi-annual 
Book Fair More than 1,500 
teachers, librarians, and parents were 
guided by Scholastic Teacher materials 
in planning Book Fair and Book Week 
celebrations so far this school year. 
Those who have not reported on their 
activities can stil! win a free classroom 
library. (See announcement below. ) 

Each lucky winner receives a class- 
room library of 25 books, supplied by 
book publishers who help Scholastic 
Teacher sponsor Book Fairs. 

Winners: Mrs. Carrie L. Burns, St. 
Clair County Training School, Pell City, 
Ala.; Hazel V. Cole, Sandy Creek (N. Y.) 
Central School; Mrs. Charlotte Kotiza, 
Brook Park School, LaGrange Park, IIL; 
Dora Peach, Mineral Wells (Tex.) 
Junior H. S.; and Mrs. Thomas Stack, 
Prairie du Sac (Wisc.) H. S. 


contest! 


New Contest 


Anyone who has sponsored a school 
book celebration—either for Book Week 
or a Book Fair—between April 1, 1957, 
and April 1, 1958, is eligible to enter 
Scholastic Teacher's spring contest. 
Prizes are 10 classroom libraries of 25 
books each. (Previous winners, how- 
ever, are ineligible. ) 

A post card is all you need. Describe 
your project briefly. State number of 
books displayed, the number of people 


Courtesy Midland (Tex.) Reporter-Telegram 
Your book fair may not only encour- 
age reading—it may also win a free 
library of books for your classroom! 


attending, and the number of books 


sold. Send card to: Book Bazaar Chair- 
man, Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd 
St., N. Y. 36. 

Advance planning spells success for 
a Book Fair, sponsors tell us. Now is 
the time to plan your SPRING Book 
Fair, with emphasis on books for sum- 
mer reading. Use coupon below to get 
Scholastic Teachers “Do It Yourself” 
Book Fair kit. 


Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 


Copy of the manual @ 50¢. 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. | enclose $___ 


_Packet of the complete Book Bazaar kit, including the 36-pp manual, the new script, 
“Adventures in Bookland,” etc. @ $2.00. 
_Packet of 50 new book jackets @ $1.00. 


____Large, colorful letters, spelling B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R for wall display @ 50¢. 
__Copy of famous McCloskey Book Fair Poster @ 25¢. 
__Copy of “Adventures in Bookland” assembly script @ 25¢. 
Copy of “The 64-Book Question,” TV assembly script @ 25¢. 
Copy of “Quiz Business,” radio-assembly script @ 25¢. 
Copy of “When the Bookworm Turned” assembly script @ 25¢. 
Copy of 6-pp brochure on how to choose encyclopedias and dictionaries @ 10¢. 
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School 





Chip... 


State 





Please accompany orders with check or money order. 
This coupon volid for two months. 


Feb. 7, 1958 





gia Education Association is asking for 
$4,800. Observers think it more likely 
that the Assembly will vote a $100-a- 
year raise across-the-board. 


Martin Essex, Akron (Ohio) school su- 
perintendent, is new president-elect of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 


>The mother of Roy G. Jacobsen—(the 
young man who sought wisdom in col- 
lege and didn’t get it)—has repaid a 
Columbia Univ. loan of $1,049 for her 
son. Mrs. Jacobsen expects her son to 
drop his suit against Columbia. (See 
Jan. 10 “Scholastic Teacher,” p. 1-T.) 


PRep. Adam Clayton Powell (D-N.Y.) 
has announced he will introduce an 
anti-segregation rider to any Federal 
aid school bill before Congress. 


College tuitions are due for another 
round of increases. Harvard’s tuition is 
being raised from $1,000 to $1,250 a 
year. Radcliffe’s will be raised a similar 
amount. Columbia’s tuition is going from 
$30 to $37 a point, for an increase of 
about $200 during the academic year. 


PLast month, the American Heritage 
Foundation began distribution of a 
high-fidelity recording of The Star 
Spangled Banner to every public, pri- 
vate, and parochial school and college 
in America. The free records feature the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Fritz 
Reiner conducting, and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Charles Munch con- 
ducting. Discs were produced and re- 
corded at cost by RCA-Victor. 


>More and more college students are 
marrying and continuing in college, the 
Office of Education reports. About 14 
per cent of today’s 3,000,000 college stu- 
dents are married—and what’s more 
their grades are higher than those of 
single students. Seems that married 
folks have more time to study. 


PMary Herrick, research director for 
the American Federation of Teachers 
(AFL-CIO), reports that teachers’ pay 
is lagging behind the cost-of-living. Last 
year, average pay went up 2.6 per cent, 
while cost-of-living jumped 3.5 per cent. 
Highest starting salary in the country 
for teachers is in East Chicago, Ind. 
($4,902 for B.A. degree). Tied for 
lowest: three Mississippi cities ($2,300 
a year for B.A, teachers). 


>Did your local school reporter do a 
particularly outstanding job in covering 
education last year? Enter some of his 
clippings (mounted) in the annual 
awards program of the Education Writ- 
ers Association, 525 West 120th Street, 
New York 27, N.Y. Deadline is Febru- 
ary 15. Among EWA judges will be 
Kenneth M. Gould, editor-in-chief of 
“Scholastic Magazines.” 
(News Concludes on Page 8-T) 





M 
HE underground coal mine today is a modern, mass- 
production factory. Powered by electricity, it utilizes 


transportation systems, telephone lines and— most im- 
portant — tremendous mining machines. 


Over 95% of underground coal production now is 
mechanically mined. Cutting machines make deep inci- 
sions in the coal seam; then electric drills bore holes for 
explosive charges. After the coal is broken down, loading 
machines gather it up and move it back by conveyor belt 
into the mine’s transportation system. In many mines, 
gigantic continuous mining machines combine these steps 
into one operation. Some of these machines can mine up 
to 8 tons of coal per minute. 

Modern safety equipment protects the men in the mine. 
Powerful ventilating fans circulate the air to remove dan- 
gerous gases and the latest developments in safety devices 
are used to check working conditions at all times. 

Today good working conditions and modern facilities 
have made America’s coal industry the most efficient in 
the world. And progressive coal operators are currently 


of Coal (PART 1) 


Underground 


investing millions of dollars for even further improve- 
ments, in order to continue meeting our nation’s grow- 
ing demand for energy. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building « Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your complete list of free teaching 
aids, and include a sample copy of “Map of Coal Areas in the 
U.S.A,”""—a 9” x 16” folder, in color, showing our country's coal 
areas, our coal reserves, and our annual production by states. 


Name 
School 
Street 
Grades taught 





Readability Level 0 


Readability Level £ 


Readability Level B 


Readability Level A 
(starting reading level) 


A GRADED es 
CORRECTIVE READING PROGRAM 
Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


The American Adventure Series provides 16 titles, carefully 
graded in five levels of readability to meet basic corrective 
reading needs in elementary and secondary schools. These exciting 
adventure stories reach down to your low achievers, arouse 
reading desire and create can-do attitudes in your reluctant 
readers. Classroom tested in hundreds of schools, this program 
presents a down-to-earth approach to corrective reading 
problems. The easy-to-follow Handbook on Corrective Reading 
and a Teacher’s Guide for each title provide detailed techniques 
for corrective reading activities and suggested teaching aids 

to improve reading habits and comprehension. Here is a simple, 
definite program to lighten the load of the busy teacher. 


FREE! Write for colorful 17 x 22" historic U.S. Trails map 
and brochure concerning this graded corrective reading program. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE. CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 65 
Free to WRITERS 


FY AC [ seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 


tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. sT-2 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Aves N.Y. 16 





and up-to-the-minute. That's 
the American College Dic- 
tionary, the finest desk dic- ae 
tionary you can buy. =: | SCHOLARSHIP news is ‘HOT’ News! 


Keep posted. Subscribe to the Scholarships, 
THE AMERICAN % Fellowships and yoo NEWS SERVICE. 
cy, COLLEGE $20/year. 
BELLMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
mk) DICTIONARY Post Office Box 172-N, Cambridge 38, Mass. 








Choice of fine bindings from $5 
At all bookstores. RANDOM HOUSE 
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American Youth Hostels offers travel 
adventure (but not much in the way of 
cash) to hardy individuals interested in 
leading hosteling groups this summer. 
Leaders are responsibile for making 
trips rewarding, interesting, and safe 
for eight to ten members of group. Any- 
one over 21 who is fluent in at least one 
foreign language (for trips abroad) is 
invited to write to Travel Dept., Ameri- 
can Youth Hostels, 14 West 8th Street, 
New York 11, N.Y., for details. Ten-day 
leadership training course, given in 
early June, must be successfully com- 
pleted before appointment is granted. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films is film- 
ing an entire chemistry course featuring 
John Baxter, Univ. of Florida. EBF’s 
physics course, featuring Harvey White 
of the Univ. of California, is now on 
the market. 


P April is “Teaching Career Month.” 


Don’t Miss... 


Who Will Teach the Teachers?, by 
David Stevenson in the Jan. 13 “New 
Republic.” A highly controversial article 
indicts some state teachers’ colleges in 
these words: “If no classroom in the 
United States had more than 20 pupils, 
and if every teacher was paid truck 
drivers’ wages, the schools would still 
be no good. ... There is no hope for the 
American school because more than half 
of the new teachers who enter its doors 
ought not to have been graduated from 
high school. . . .” 

I'll Take Teaching, by Thomas P. 
Ramirez, in the January “American 
Legion Magazine.” The joys and satis- 
factions of a teaching career by a for- 
mer Advisory Board member of “Junior 
Scholastic.” 

The Dangerous Godless Brain, by 
Margaret Mead in the Jan. 21 “Look.” 
The noted anthropologist reports on a 
pilot study of the science attitudes of 
35,000 U.S. high school students: “The 
image of the scientist is overwhelmingly 
negative.” Examples: “He may not be- 
lieve in God...His belief that man is 
descended from animals is disgusting .. . 
He is a brain; he is so involved in his 
work that he doesn’t know what is going 
on in the world...He can only talk, 
eat, breathe and sleep science ... A sci- 
entist should not marry. No one wants 
to be such a scientist or to marry one.” 

The Teachers Salary Committee and 
Its Work, published by the Department 
of Classroom Teachers and NEA Re- 
search Division. A how-to-do-it guide 
for local salary committees, liberally il- 
lustrated with examples -of how com- 
mittees in many communities carried 
out their objectives. Paper-bound, 90 
pages, $1 in single copies. Write Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





crops READABLE CLASSICS 


High in Interest Value @ Simple in Readability ¢ Includes Question Material and Teaching Aids 
@ Meets the Needs of Students at Various Levels of Ability © Beautifully Illustrated 


List List List 
Price Price Price 
“] BEN-HUR ........ fae $2.40 [] KIPLING READER a6 07 ae. ............... $2.40 
[] BLACK ARROW Lo? LAST DAYS OF POMPEII... 2.40 [] ROBIN HOOD a Saar 
[] BLACK BEAUTY w... 2.40 [) LAST OF THE MOHICANS 2.20 [) ROBINSON CRUSOE... 2.20 
BRET HARTE’S BEST STORIES 2.40 [] LES MISERABLES 2.40 [] SCARLET LETTER... wu. 2.90 
[] CONNECTICUT YANKEE 2.40 [] LORNA DOONE .......... 2.20 [) SHERLOCK HOLMES........ a 2.20 
[} COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 2.20 [] MEN OF IRON 2.40 [] SILAS MARNER 2.08 
|] DAVID COPPERFIELD -- 2.40 [7 MILL ON THE FLOSS 2.40 SILAS MARNER AND LITTLE MINISTER 2.40 
(_] DEERSLAYER 2.08 | MOBY DICK 2.20 "| STUDENT'S MACBETH 2.20 
L] FROM EARTH TO MOON 2.40 [] MOONSTONE AND [] SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 2.40 
L] GREAT EXPECTATIONS -- 240 “WOMAN IN WHITE 2.64 ] TALE OF TWO CITIES ey a 
] GREAT MOMENTS FROM [] MR. PICKWICK 2.40 [7 TALES WORTH RETELLING 2.20 
_ GREAT STORIES 2.40 > NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 2.40 [] THREE MUSKETEERS 2.20 
(] HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 220 + = 
| CRRARONOY Genete 220 ODYSSEY 2.40 [] TOM SAWYER aaa 2.20 
1 IVANHOE 229 LJ OLIVER TWIST 2.40 [] TREASURE ISLAND 2.40 
7 JANE EYRE 2.20 OREGON TRAIL 2.20 [] 20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA... 2.20 
=) JULIUS CAESAR 200 [| POE’S STORIES AND POEMS 2.20 [] TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST... 2.40 
= KENILWORTH - 940 () PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 2.40 [] WAR OF THE WORLDS 
— KIDNAPPED 220 [| PRINCE AND THE PAUPER 2.00 AND TIME MACHINE............ .. 2.56 
~] KING SOLOMON’S MINES [] QUENTIN DURWARD 2.40 [] WHITE COMPANY = . 2.40 
& ALLAN QUATERMAIN , [] QUO VADIS 2.40 [] WUTHERING HEIGHTS........ 2.40 
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Modernize Your English Curriculum with NOW AVAILABLE... 


c.ose MODERN LITERATURE SERIES | “ner ine 


in the Authors’ Own Language—Unadapted Students Speaking 
List List Spanish, Italian or German! 


Price Price es te 
ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM $2.56 [] JAMAICA INN $2.40 The complete “Living English” Records Course 
BOUNTY TRILOGY 3.00 [> LIFE WITH FATHER 2.56 for students speaking Spanish, Italian or 
CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE 3.00 MASTER SKYLARK 2.56 German is available in 40 lessons recorded 
[] CAPTAIN HORATIO HORNBLOWER. 3.00 | MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY 2.56 on four 33 1/3 R. P. M.-L. P.’s with a Conversa 
|] CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 2.20 [|] O. HENRY’S BEST STORIES 2.56 tion Manual and a Common Usage Diction 

CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 2.56 [] OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY 2.56 ary in each set. Price $9.95 net 

[] CIMARRON 2.64 [] PENROD 2.56 

] CITADEL 3.00 [] POINT OF NO RETURN 2.80 
DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 2.64 [| RED BADGE OF COURAGE 2.20 
] DRUMS ALONG THE MOHAWK 3.00 [| RETURN OF THE NATIVE 2.56 [] Spenich [1 htallen [] Germon 
[| GOOD-BYE, MR. CHIPS 2.00 [ VOICE OF BUGLE ANN 2.00 
[} GOOD EARTH . 2.56 [| YANKEE FROM OLYMPUS 2.80 Extra Manuals and Dictionaries, $1 Each 


(Please check): “Living English’ Records for 
students speaking 








NEW Complete course consists of: 
eee e 40 Lessons on 4 Long-Playing High “LIVING LANGUAGE” RECORDS 
“BETTER SPEECH” Fidelity 33 1/3 RPM Records A Complete Series for English-Speaking 
RECORDS COURSE e Comprehensive Manual of Correct Speech Students and Teachers learning foreign lan- 


e Manual of Correct Usage guages, in similar format as the ‘‘Living 
For English and Speech English’ records. Special price $9.95 net 
Classes 


Order now by checking the following: per set. The following courses are available 
[] Complete Better Speech Records Course (piease chest): 
9.95 Complete (| Extra Manuals of Correct Speech ($1 Each) [1 FRENCH (1 ITALIAN 
$ P [| Extra Manuals of Correct Usage ($1 Each) [] SPANISH [] GERMAN 








USE THIS PAGE AS YOUR ORDER FORM . . . CHECK THE TITLES YOU WISH .. . ORDER NOW 
e Less than 10 copies of title, 10% off list price e 10 or more copies of title, 25% off list price 
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The above page, and the two on the bot- 
tom of the facing page, are from The 
New England Primer published in 1777. 


SPECIAL TEXTBOOK ISSUE 


Scholastic Teacher takes pride in presenting this unique special issue on text- 


books, encyclopedias, and dictionaries for senior and junior high schools and 


elementary schools. The textbooks listed are limited largely to the areas of major 


interest to our subscribers—language arts and social studies. These are all either 
new books published since Jan. 1, 1957, or heavily revised editions of older 


books. 


In compiling this issue we have had the official endorsement and co- 


operation of the American Textbook Publishers Institute, the voluntary non-profit 
organization of leading publishers of school and college textbooks, reference 


books, and educational tests, of which Scholastic Magazines is a member. The 


material contained in the listings that follow is obtained direct from the co- 


operating publishing firms and is presented in their own language without 


editorial evaluation. 


This article is adapted from the pamphlet, Desirable Procedures for Selecting 


Textbooks, prepared by the Sales and Distribution Committee of the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute. It has been widely circulated and approved by 
many leading educators. Further information may be obtained from the com- 


panies listed, or from Lloyd W. King, Executive Secretary of the Institute, 432 


Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


How Schools Can Best Select Textbooks 


HE details of any desirable 

cedure for textbook adoptions must 
vary with the subject, the grade level, 
and the peculiarities of each school 
system. Large will follow dif- 
ferent procedures from towns and vil- 
arithmetic 


from 


pro- 


cities 


lages. Elementary school 
poses 
high school history; adoptions from a 


multiple list require 


problems quite different 


state-approved 
procedures different from those of in- 


dependent school systems. Yet, under- 


lving these many variations, there are 
several basic principles for the sound 
and objective selection of textbooks 
First 
should be largely influenced by class- 
They will be responsible 
new materials in the 
they should have a 
strong voice in the decision. A commit- 
tee on elementary textbooks might well 
to six teachers, along 


and foremost, the selection 
room teachers 
for the use of 


classroom and 


consist of tow 
with an administrative or supervisory 
official. On the hand, textbook 
selection for a small independent high 
school might be informally assigned to 


the two or three who teach the subject. 


other 


Granted that some regulation is essen- 
tial, such policies as the following will 
do much to assure a wise textbook 
selection 

1. The committee should not be 
secret. If it is to function effectively, it 
must function openly and freely with 
colleagues and publishers. Undercover 
procedures tend to foster unsatisfactory 


textbook decisions. 


2. The committee should be small. 
The smaller the committee, the more 
seriously the members tend to take 
their work. Committees of about five 
members are desirable, although larger 
or smaller committees may be advisable 
in special situations. 

3. The committee’s task should be 
kept within reasonable bounds. Good 
teachers are seldom expert in several 
fields. If possible, a separate committee 
should be appointed for each subject 
under consideration. 

4. The committee should be given 
adequate free time. The necessary read- 
ing and study, the interviews, meetings, 
and reports—all these require time to 
be done well. The importance of the 
task merits the allocation of specific 
school time to textbook selection. 

5. A time schedule should be part 
of every procedure. The committee 
should be given adequate time for a 
careful study of materials. Preferably, 
the dates should come in the middle 
of the school year and not conflict with 
vacation periods. 

6. Publishers should be notified of 
pending adoptions. After the committee 
is appointed, the superintendent should 
notify publishers by letter that an adop- 
tion will be made in a certain field. The 
notice should include the names and 
addresses of committee members, infor- 
mation on the kind of book tentatively 
desired, the plans for interviews, and 
the schedule for hearings. 

7. Provision should be made for 


interviews. Textbook representatives 
should have at least one interview with 
each committee member. The compe- 
tent bookman can highlight those fea- 
tures of his text which have proved 
themselves to be effective in other class- 
rooms and explain the book’s content, 
organization, and method. A qualified 
committee member has sufficient wis- 
dom to detect fallacious arguments. 

8. Hearings may be desirable. Hear- 
ings are helpful only if they represent 
a second step in the study—if they come 
after the interview and probably after 
the committee has eliminated books it 
definitely does not wish to consider 
further. They should allow at least half 
an hour for each salesman and limit 
the number of presentations to three 
or four a day. 

9. Outside consultation should be 
prudent. Committee members should 
be encouraged to seek the advice of 
their colleagues, but they should also 
be warned not to accept advice from 
other teachers unless those judgments 
are based on careful study. There is the 
same inherent danger in asking the 
students to “look over these books and 
tell me which you like best.” 

10. Committees should be encour- 
aged to study all aspects of the pub- 
lisher’s program. Where accompanying 
teachers’ guides, workbooks, tests, or 
other helps are available, they should 
be examined carefully along with their 
texts. 


11. Development of a course of 





study and the selection of textbooks 
should go hand in hand. It is an unwise 
and wasteful procedure to attempt to 
develop a course of study without re- 
gard to instructional materials available. 
A good way to have a course of study 
which will actually function in the 
classroom is to: (a) Define broad objec- 
tives of program. (b Prepare a tentative 
draft of the course of study. (c) Select 
the teaching materials that come closest 
to meeting the broad objectives. (d) 
After textbooks are selected, revise the 
tentative draft in terms of the materials 
adopted. 

12. Individual judgment should be 
emphasized. There are, of 
tew quantitative measures for what is 
good in teaching materials: 
lary counts can be made, illustrations 
counted, sentence and paragraph length 
tabulated, number of exercises deter- 
mined, and so forth. But if undue 
weight is placed on such quantitative 
factors there is grave danger that not 
enough attention will be given to what 
is probably the most important single 
factor for evaluating instructional ma- 
terials—the skill with which the author 
develops ideas. 

To determine this, the committee 
member must spend time actually 
thinking through the exposition of 
major ideas in the text. She must ask, 
Do these materials meet the learning 
problems which children encounter? Is 
the content worthwhile and valid? Are 
generalizations supported by details? 
laking these into account, and also 
considering vocabulary, length of sen- 
tence and paragraph, quality and teach- 
ing value of illustrations, are these 
textbooks good learning materials for 
the subject and grade for which they 
are intended? 


course, a 


vocabu- 


Since the superintendent is ultimately 
responsible for every textbook adopted, 
he should not recommend a textbook 
which he himself cannot wholeheartedly 
support. If, by chance, he disapproves 
a book, he should give his objections to 
the committee and request a second- 
choice recommendation. To ignore the 
committee’s recommendation and make 
the selection himself is a sure way to 
put the superintendent in a vulnerable 
position if there is either teacher or lay 
criticism of textbooks selected. 

Once its report is completed and ac- 
cepted by the superintendent, the com- 
mittee’s job is done. Neither the mem- 
bers nor the publishers’ representatives 
have any part to play in the submis- 
sion of the recommendations to the 
Board of Education. Likewise, teachers 
should not be asked by the superin- 
tendent to defend or to support their 
recommendations before the Board 
Education. That is his responsibility 


KEY: Price quoted is list price unless 
otherwise indicated. Rev., major revisions 
(at least 25% of plates changed). pp, num- 
ber of pages. A-V, correlated Audio-Visual 
materials. Te.Man., teacher’s manual. Te.Ed., 
teacher’s edition. Tests: tests available. 
Wkbk: workbook or lab manual available. 
Cire.: Descriptive circular available. 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Composition 

American Book Co. Our English Language, 
series of 4 books (9-12), by Matilda Bailey, 
State Teachers Coll., Slippery Rock, Pa.; 
Lalla Walker, Nashville Schls., Tenn.; Rosa- 
mond McPherson, Stivers H.S., Dayton, O.; 
Jerry E. Reed, East H.S., Denver, Colo. $3.60 
ea. 1957. New. 448 pp. A-V. Te. Man. Tests 
(in manual). Cire. Program of Eng. compo- 
sition and grammar taught in relation to 
communication skills. Odd-numbered chap- 
ters, dealing with communication areas 
paired with even-numbered chapters con- 
centrating on related skills—grammar and 
usage. Numerous color illustrations and car- 
toons 

D. C. Heath & Co. Learning to Write, 
Third Ed. (H. S.), by Reed Smith, Univ. of 
S. Carolina; Wm. Paxton, Moses Brown 
Schl., Providence, R. I.; and Basil G. Me- 
serve, Moses Brown Schl. $3.96. 1957. Rev 
528 pp. Circ. Fundamentals of good compo- 
sition. Treats expository paragraphs, précis 
talks, letters, essays, short stories, research 
papers, etc. Presents illustrative material by 
professional and student writers. With exer- 
cises, practice work, and suggested writing 
topics 


Drama 

Row, Peterson & Co. Plays for Players 
(H. S., Coll., Prof.), edited by Verne Powers 
$3, paperbound; $4, clothbound. 1957. New 
672 pp Cire. Seventeen top-quality plays 
Over 200 pages of source and reference 
materials on design, use of scenery, direc- 
tional and interpretive notes, stage move- 
ment, characterization, polishing a produc- 
tion, etc. Detailed scenic visualizations, title 
sketches, character illustrations, floor plans, 
costume plates, property details, depiction 
of construction processes 


General 

Banks Upshaw & Co. It Is Fun to Write 
and Spell. Steps to Good Spelling (1), by 
Jewell Askew, Dir. of Elem. Educ., and Lily 
Belle Stilwell, Houston, Tex. pub. schls. 76¢ 
1957. New. 64 pp. Te. Man. Tests. Circ. Com- 
bination beginner's handwriting and spell- 
ing book, with emphasis on phonics. Illus- 
trated in color 


Cambridge Book Co., Inc. Road to Better 
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Ralph K. Alger, Central 
H_ S., Bellmore, N. Y. 80¢, paper; $1.96 
cloth. 1957. New 384 pp. Cire. Designed to 
teach English language skills with emphasis 
on improving reading skills. Written on 
tested language level. Illustrated. Abundant 
drill material 

Ginn & Co. Building English Skills (9-12 
by J. N. Hook, Univ. of Ill.; Florence ( 
Guild, Indianapolis Pub. Schls.; M. J. Herz- 
berg, Newark, N. J.; R. L. Stevens, Ariz 
State Coll., Flagstaff. Grades 9 and 10, $3.48 
11 and 12, $3.72. 1958. New. Te. Man. Te. Ed 
of Wkbk. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. New series fo 
grades 9-12, developing communication 
skills. Pupil-centered with special challenge 
for faster pupil. Workbooks contain on! 
grammar, usage, spelling exercises 

Globe Book Co., Inc. Vocational English 
Book II (10), by Albert E. Jochen and Ber 
jamin Shapiro, New Jersey Dept. of Ed 
$2.40. 1958. New. 288 pp. Language arts text 
designed to meet needs of “non-academi 
cally minded” student Fundamentals of 
Eng. usage and appropriate forms of writte 
and spoken communication presented 
realistic, functional contexts 

Cc. S. Hammond & Co. Words Are Im- 
portant (7), by H. C. Hardwick. 35¢ 1957 
New. 64 pp. Te. Man. Circ. Tried and prove 
books for word study, vocabulary improve 
ment and spelling now available for grade 
7-12 

D. C. Heath & Co. English Is Our Language 
2-8). Grade 2 edition by Edna L. Sterling 
formerly Dir. of Lang. Art Seattle Pub 
Schls.; Esther Westendorf, Wantagh (N. Y 
Pub. Schls.; and Ruth B. Hoffman, Wantag 
Pub. Schls. $1.96. 1958. New. 160 pp. Te. Man 
Te. Ed. Circ. Gives children a “here-and 
now” purpose for learning language skills 
Activities include: listening to poems, tell 
ing and writing stories, writing letters, mak 
ing announcements, giving and followins 
directions, making introductions. enjoyin 
books and plays. Grades 3-5 editions, b 
Edna L. Sterling; and Hannah M. Lindahl! 
Supv. of Elem. Ed., Mishawaka, Ind.; and 
Katharine Koch, Read. Teach., Mary Philli; 
Schl., Mishawaka, Ind. (3) $2.48. 1957. Rev 
288 pp. (4) $2.64. 1957. Rev. 336 pp. (5) $2.68 
1957. Rev. 352 pp. Grades 6-8 editions b) 
Edna L. Sterling and Mabel F. Rice, Prof. o 
Educ. and Dir. of Broadoaks Schl., Whittier 
(Calif.) Coll. (6) $2.68. 1957. Rev. 352 pp. (7 
$2.96. 1958. Rev. 384 pp. (8) 1958. Rev. 4lf¢ 
pp. Editions 3-8. Te. Man. Te. Ed. Tests 
(in book) Wkbk. Circ. Provides functional! 
development of language skills, practice o 
mechanics for mastery, evaluation throug 
testing and handbook reference, highly mo- 
tivated units of work, realistic experience i 
oral and written communication, develo; 
ment of creative ability and literary appre 
ciation 


Living Your English, 


English (8-9), by 


edition for grade 





As runs the Glass, 
Our Life doth pass. 


My Book and Heart * 
Must never part. 


Jon feels the Rod,— 
Yet bleffes GOD. 





Proud Korah’s 
Was fwallowed = 


Lor fled w Zoar, 
Saw fiery Shower 
On Sodom pour. 


Moses was he 
Who Israel's Holt 
Led thro’ the Sea. 
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Kn a 
Tuer Sucatves 


CATECHISM, 
Agreed upon by the Reverend Affembly of 
Divi gs at Krew sae 

HA T isthe chicf end cf man? 
om wv Anf. Man's chief m) is to 
glorify God and enjoy him forever. 

Q. 2. What rule hath God given to di- 
rect us how we may glorify and cnjoy him? 

A. The word of God which is contained 
in the fcriptures of the old and mew tefta- 
ment is the only rule to direct ns how wo 
may glorify God and enjoy him 
Q.3. What da the feriptures principally teach? 

A. The feriptures principally teach what 
man is to believe concerning Gud, and what 
duty God requireth of man. 

. 4. What is God? 

A. God is @ fpirit, infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable, in his being, wifdom, power, 
holinefn, juifice, g. voduefs and truth. 

- 5. Are there more Gods than one? 
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12, by Robert G. Colton, Supv 
Instr., Modesto H. S.: Grace M 
nerly Dir. of Curric. and 
shaw, Dir. of Curric 


of Class 
Davis, for- 
Evelyn A. Han- 
both of Modesto (Calif.) 
Seco. Schis. $1.40. 7 & 8. 1957. 9-12. 1958 
7 & 8 New. 9-12 Rev. 209 pp. Te. Man. Tests 
Textbook-workbook provides simpli- 
fied materials for learners. Grammar 
presented on fourth-fifth 
rade & 8 grade editions, and on 
a sixth grade level in 9-12 editions. Content 
nteresting to teenagers Ample exercise 
self-correction 
Reading Skills (7-9), by 
Wood, Jordan Dist. H. S., 
Marjorie Wescott Barrow 
$3.64. 1958. New. 256 pp. Te. Man 
Circ. Text for teaching phonics, read- 
ng for thought (phrase and sentence pat- 
reading for ideas (paragraphs), build- 
ing of vocabulary (60 practices), and study 
kills. Graded reading selections. Color illus- 
trations 
Word Wealth 


Cire 
SiOW 
ind composition 


level in 7 


aterials 
Henry 
Evelyn 
Sandy 
author 


Tests 


Answer strips for 
Holt & Co 
Nielsen 
Utah; 


terns) 


(10-12), by Ward S. Miller, 
Univ. of Redlands, Calif. $2.92. 1958. Rev 
448 pp. Circ. Sequential three-year program 
for intensive vocab. study. Flexible or- 
ganization. 700 base words with definitions, 
pronunciations. illustrative sentences. Ad- 
ditional information on synonyms, antonyms, 
common roots, prefixes, suffixes, and word 
origins. Abundant practice materials. Test- 
ing program. Illustrated 

Laidlaw Bros., Inc. Good English Series 
(2-8), by Harold G. Shane, Northwestern 
Univ Evanston, Illl.; Florence K. Ferris, 
Author and former Eng. teach.; Edward E 
Keener, Asst. School Supt., Chicago. 1956 
Rev. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Short self- 
contained lessons, each complete in itself 
yet in sequence with all other lessons. A 
child-centered program with step-by-step 
procedure Provision for practice, indi- 
vidual differences, enrichment Separate 
teachers’ manuals, practice exercise books, 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 41 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston 8, Mass. 

American Book Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 3. 

Americana Corp., 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 36. 

Banks Upshaw & Co., 703 Browder St., 
Dallas 1, Tex. 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers Coll., 
Columbia Univ., N. Y. C. 27. 

Cambridge Book Co., 6 
N. Y. C. 18 

Chilton Book Div., 56th & Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia 39. 

P. F. Collier 
N. 3. i. oe 

Compton & Co., 1000 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10 

Cooperative Test 


Varick St., 


& Son, 640 Fifth Ave., 


Division, Educational 
, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, N.J. 

Creative Educational Society, Inc., Man- 
kato, Minn 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., 
Ave., Chicago 40 

Doubleday & Co., Catholic Textbook 
Div., 575 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22 

Educators Association, 307 Fifth 
N. ¥. G. 2 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11. 

Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Div., 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54. 

Follett Publishing Co., 1010 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago 7 

Frontier Press Co., 813 Lafayette Bldg., 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., 
N. Y. C. 10. 

Ginn and Ce., 
ton 17, Mass. 

Globe Book Co 


lesting Serv 


5235 Ravenswood 


Ave., 


Statler Office Bldg., Bos- 


175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10. 


and answer keys for each grade, 3-8. Titles 
and list price: First Steps to Good English 
88¢, 96 pp. (2) Easy Steps to Good English 
$2.28, 256 pp. (3) On the Trail to Good Eng- 
lish $2.40, 320 pp. (4) Pathways to Good Eng- 
lish $2.40, 320 pp.'(5) Building Good English 
$2.40, 320 pp. (6) Growth in Good English 
$2.60, 384 pp. (7) Using Good English $2.60, 
384 pp. (8) 

McCormick-Mathers Pub. Co., Inc. My 
Green Puzzle Book Puzzle Series (2), by 
Fredonia Shelton Greenlee and Lottie Tate 
Dietrick. 56¢. 1957. New. 112 pp. Provides 
learning activities that develop an eagerness 
in pupil to read. Pupil is led into reading 
through development of perceptual skills, 
visual and auditory discrimination, habit of 
left-to-right progression, comprehension of 
relationships 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. English for Business 
3rd edition (11-12), by Prof. Charles Chand- 
ler Parkhurst, Boston Univ. $3.40. 1958. Rev 
417 pp. Te. Man. Wkbk. All aspects of Eng- 
lish reviewed, then applied to business com- 
munications. Abundant exercises for prac- 
tice and testing. Every model letter is an 
actual letter from businessmen's files 
See What You Say 2nd edition (9-12), by 
Bruce Allyn Findlay, Assoc. Schl. Supt., Los 
Angeles. $2.96. 1957. Rev. 430 pp. Wkbk. Circ 
Presentation of English fundamentals, illus- 
trated and clarified by drawings and car- 
toons. New material on paragraphs, more 
exercises, 150 commonly misspelled words, 
oral drills, rules clarified and simplified. 

L. W. Singer Co., Inc. Enjoying English 7 
3rd edition, $3.08; and Enjoying English 8 
3rd edition, $3.12, by Don M. Wolfe, Brook- 
lyn Coll. and Lela T. Hamilton, Calif. State 
Teach. Coll., 1958. Rev. 448 pp. Te. Man 
Wkbk. Circ. Main divisions: experience in 
speaking and writing; language jobs; good 
usage; functional grammar. Organization 
permits teacher to adapt course to indi- 
vidual and class needs. Time-tested teach- 
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ing units enriched with additional practices 
and effective teaching cartoons. 


Handwriting 

Noble & Noble, Pub., Inc. Noble’s Hand- 
writing for Everyday Use Series 1-8) 
Manuscript Writing, Books I and II by 
Handwriting Research Institute—J. Kendrick 
Noble, pres., Noble & Noble; Marion E 
Lewry. N.Y.C. Elem. Prin.; Avis Hebert, 
Houston; Oscar Miller. 50¢. 1957. New. 64 
pp. A-V. Te. Man. Tests. Cire. Book I—Writ- 
ing readiness, picture dictionary, introduc- 
tion to manuscript letter writing, correlated 
exercises numbers, letter construction 
charts, practice in use of letters. Book IIl— 
Review of large size manuscript writing and 
two-step reduction to 3g” letters; picture 
dictionary; numbers; etc. 
Handwriting for Everyday Use Books 3-8, 
by Marion E. Lewry, Avis Hebert, and Oscar 
Miller. Book 3, 36¢. Books 4-8, 26¢. 1957 
Book 3, New. Books 4-8, Rev. Book 3, 64 pp 
Books 4-8, 32 pp. All books, A-V; Te. Man. 
Tests; Cire. Book 3—Transition from manu- 
script writing to cursive writing. Book 4— 
Drills intended to give mastery of basic 
writing skills; correlated lessons, e.g. geog- 
raphy and citizenship and the use of num- 
bers plus science and English. Book 5—In- 
troduces self-correcting exercises, continued 
through series, for correct letter formation, 
uniform slant, spacing, alignment, etc. Pro- 
vides (as in books 3-8) a progress chart to 
allow for individual differences; rhythm and 
correlated exercises. Book 6—Stresses speed 
through rhythm and arm movement exer- 
cises begun in Book 5. Proper margins and 
spacing taught. introduction to writing re- 
ports, use of library. Book 7—Introduces 
writing on unlined paper; correlated exer- 
cises including astronomy, savings banks, 
English, geography, citizenship, etc. Book 8— 
Additional letter forms; correlated exer- 
cises including business letters, checks, re- 
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ceipts, citizenship, etc. Numerous review 
exercises and the usual features such as pre- 
testing and achievement tests 

Our Second Grade Writing Book (2), Catho- 
lic Schl. Writing Series, by Handwriting Re- 
search Institute. 50¢. 1957. New. 96 pp. A-V. 
Te. Man. Tests. Cire. Catholic teachings in- 
corporated throughout. Practice in each 
manuscript letter; correlated exercises; 
practice in each cursive letter, singly and 
in groups; teacher’s instructions; religious 
compositions; tests and record 


Journalism 


Chilton Book Div. Journalism Today (11l- 
12), by Thomas Elliott Berry, State Teach 
Coll., West Chester, Pa. Paperbound, $4.75; 
Clothbound, $5.20. 1958. New. 600 pp. Circ 
3asic text will serve equally well in ad- 
vanced and introductory high school jour- 
nalism courses. Contains section on school 
paper, as well as sections on technical writ- 
ing, magazine writing, developing stories, 
creating headlines, style, etc 


Lilterature 
Ginn & Co 
Series (9-12). 1957 
thologies 
gram in 
school 


Literature for High Schools 
New Te. Man. Circ. An- 
providing a developmental pro- 
reading and literature for high 
classes. Variety of readings from 
standard and contemporary literature. Illus- 
trations, maps in color. Headnotes clarify 
purpose in reading; questions develop read- 
ing abilities. Grade 9, Literature of Adven- 
ture, by J. N. Hook, Univ. of Ill.; Vesta 
Marie Parsons, Bloomfield (NJ.) HS.; 
Blanche E. Peavey, San Antonio (Texas) 
Voc. and Tech. Schl.; Frank M. Rice, Cen- 
tral H.S., Omaha, Neb. 530 pp. $3.84. Grade 
10, Literature of Achievement, by Hook, Par- 
sons, Peavey, Rice, and Miriam H. Thomp- 
son, Head of Lang. Arts Dept., College Park 
Ga.) H.S. 654 pp. $3.96. Grade 11, Litera- 
ture of America, by Hook, Thompson, Mil- 
dred Foster, Shortridge H.S., Indianapolis; 
Nell M. Robinson, Lewiston (Idaho) H.S.; 
Charles F. Webb, Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville. 
710 pp. $4.16. Grade 12, Literature of Eng- 
land, by Hook, Foster, Robinson and Webb 
797 pp. $4.28 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. Adventures in Lit- 
erature Series: Olympic Edition (7-12). 1958 
Rev. A-V. Te. Man. Tests. Circ. Adventures 
for Readers: Book 1 (7), by Elizabeth C 
O'Daly, David Marcus, Jr. H.S. Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Egbert W. Nieman, Byron Jr. HS., 
Shaker Hgts., Ohio; Herbert Potell New 
Utrecht H.S., Brooklyn, N.Y. $3.84. 608 pp. 
Anthology of short stories, poems, dramas, 
non-fiction pieces; thematic organization 
and “interest’’ units; balance of classical 
and modern selections. Built-in reading pro- 
gram. Adventures for Readers: Book 2 (8), 
by Egbert W. Nieman; Elizabeth C. O'Daly 
and Herbert Potell. $3.84. 608 pp. Anthology 
of prose and poetry from classical and mod- 
ern, American and foreign authors; three 
units thematic, three interest-centered, five 
devoted to understanding America; color 
illustrations, built-in reading program. Ad- 
ventures in Reading (9), by Evan Lodge, 
Cleveland; Marjorie Braymer, Sequoia H.S., 
Redwood City, Calif., Herbert Potell. $3.96 
730 pp. Anthology organized by types: short 
story, poetry, nonfiction, drama, epic tale, 
the novel; ranges from excerpts from “The 
Odyssey” and the complete “Great Expecta- 
tions’ to modern television drama, color 
illustrations, built-in reading program. Ad- 
ventures in Appreciation (10), by Walter 
Loban, Supv. of Eng. Teach. and Assoc. Prof 
of Educ., Univ. of Calif., Berkeley; Dorothy 
Holmstrom, Asst. Prof. of Humanities and 
Supv. of Eng. in laboratory school, Colorado 
State Coll. Luella B. Cook, formerly with 
Minneapolis pub. schools; and Herbert Po- 
tell. $4.20. 766 pp. Anthology organized by 
types; variety of American and foreign 
selections, color illustrations; built-in read- 
ing program. Adventures in American Liter- 
ature (11), by John Gehlmann, Eng. Dept 
Chairman, Oak Park Ill. and River Forest 
H.S.; Mary Rives Bowman, Eng. Dept., East 
Texas State Coll.; Herbert Potell and B 
Jo Kinnick, Eng. Dept., Oakland (Calif.) 
H.S. $4.52. 864 pp. Anthology of American 
Literature, Part One on modern American 


literature organized by types; Part Two on 
American literature presented chronologi- 
cally; color illustrations Adventures in Eng- 
lish Literature (12), by Rewey Belle Inglis, 
H.S. Eng. teach.; Josephine Spear, Univ 
Schl., Ind. Univ. $4.56. 832 pp. Anthology of 
Eng. Lit. organized chronologically; literary 
maps, time charts, colorful illustrations, es- 
Says on literary periods and literature 
types; balance of classical and modern 

D. C. Heath & Co. Reading Roundup, Book 
Three (9), by Paul Witty, Northwestern 
Univ. Miriam E. Peterson, Chicago Pub 
Schls.; and Kathryn P. Welsh, Lew Wallace 
H.S., Gary, Ind. $4.40. 1958. New. 702 pp. Te 
Man. Te. Ed. Tests. Cire. Third book in 
basal reading-literature series for Grades 
7-9. Developmental reading program built 
from American and British fiction, non-fic- 
tion, and poetry, contemporary and classi- 
cal. With vocabulary exercises and bibli- 
ographies 
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Henry Holt & Co. New Trails (7) and 
Wide Horizons (8), Our Reading Heritage 
Series, by Harold S. Wagenheim, Mabel 
Dean Bacon Voc. H.S., N.Y.C.; Margaret 
Thomas, Maywood Jr. (N.J.) H.S. Eleanor 
J. McGehan, Noah Webster Schl., Hartford 
Conn. $3.96. 1958. New. 608 pp. Te. Man 
Tests. Student Handbook. Circ. (7) Anthol- 
ogy organized around themes and interests 
Bridges gap between elementary readers 
and high school] literature study. Wide se- 
lection for wide ability range. Practical 
program emphasizes comprehension, vocab- 
ulary-building, understanding of literary 
terms, correlation between literature and 
composition. (8) Offers wide selection of 
major types. Accommodates range of abili- 
ties. Easily correlated with American his- 
tory. Instruction in comprehension, vocabu- 


(Continued on page 20-T) 








Don’t miss Allyn and Bacon’s three outstanding 
“doing” series for elementary grades 


Dr. Walter A. Thurber’s 


EXPLORING SCIENCE 


for grades 1-6 


A timely introduction to science that pre- 


pares children to understand basic scien- 
tific concepts through exciting experiments. 
Featuring activities that encourage pupils 
to plan, use ingenuity and exercise initi- 
ative, these colorful books almost teach 
themselves. 


Dr. William D. Sheldon’s 


THE SHELDON BASIC READING SERIES 


for grades 1-6 


An effective learning environment filled 


with original stories, poems and plays that 
help the pupil read to learn as he learns 
to read. Abundant skill building activities 
enable children to use reading as an aid 
to better living and better doing. 


...and now 
brand new... 


Dr. C. Newton Stokes’ 


ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD 


for grades 1-8 


A colorful, imaginative presentation of 
arithmetic that 


leads children to make 


their own number discoveries in their daily 
shopping, playing and working activities 
as well as at school. Designed to develop 


flexibility of thinking, this 


new series 


stresses the meaning of each new process 
as it brings the child to a firm understand- 
ing of basic number concepts. 








¢ all texts thoroughly tested 
¢ a teachers’ Edition at each level 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Weather—Made to Order (p. 10) 


American History, World Geography, Eco- 


nomics, World History 
Digest of the Article 

Scientists are already at work on the 
of patterns. Since 
control 


weather 
by 


control 
an enemy nation 
to us, the U. S. 
wishes to move ahead as rapidly as pos- 
sible in a field with tremendous impli- 
for both war peace. We 
already had experience 
with seeding of clouds to make rain. 
The importance of such experiments for 
farmers the apparent. 
Other experiments in weather control 
may include melting ice and snow from 
vast areas so that they might be re- 
claimed for farmland. The U.S. Weather 
Bureau has plans for turning hurri- 
canes away from the mainland. Other 
agencies are seeking to control rainfall 
by checking the evaporation of water 


weather 


could be disastrous 


and 
limited 


cations 


have 


world over is 


from lakes and oceans. Nuclear bombs 
yet be used to change mountain 
formations in such a way as to permit 


may 


winds to carry smoke out to sea before 
it can become smog. 

Since unregulated rain making could 
lead to all sorts of mishaps, it is likely 
that the Federal Government will seek 
to regulate it within the U. S. The U.N. 
may become the agency which deals 
with weather control affecting the na- 
tions of the world. 


Aim 
To help students become aware of 


the implications of weather control in 
both peace and war. 


Assignment 

1. Show how control of the weather 
by man might be effective in each of 
the following ways: (a) cloud seeding; 
(b) snow and ice removal; (c) reduc- 
ing rainfall; (d) smog control. 

2. Weather control by an enemy na- 
tion in wartime could be more disas- 
trous than nuclear warfare. Explain. 

3. Weather control could be of great 
service to mankind. Explain and illus- 
trate. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why has interest in weather con- 
trol increased greatly since Russia 
launched her sputniks a few months 
ago? 

2. What examples have we had of 
weather control in the United States 
during the past few years? 

3. If you were a farmer why might 
you be especially interested in weather 
control? Imagine that you live in a river 


valley that has experienced disastrous 
floods, why might you follow news of 
weather control very carefully? 

4. A French general has said, “There 
is one generalissimo whom al] belliger- 
ents take orders from, General Mud.” 
What did he mean? How has weather 
affected the course of military history 
in the past? 

5. Why must we think carefully 
about the uses to which we might put 
weather control once we have achieved 
it in part? 


Things to Do 
1. Students can be asked to study 
the more detailed weather reports and 
weather maps which appear in some 
daily newspapers. 
2. Discuss: Weather control should 
taken out of private hands and 
placed under the control of the Federal 
Government. 


be 


Censorship Around the World 
(p. 8) 


World History, Problems of Democracy 


Digest of the Article 

The censorship of news by some for- 
eign government authorities includes 
withholding of information from the lo- 
cal press or from foreign correspond- 
ents, or both. The censor’s blue pencil 
may be used on part or all of a dis- 
patch. In some cases the newspaper or 
radio correspondent may find that he 
has been ordered to leave the country 
to which he has been assigned. 

The greatest offenders against free- 
dom of the press are the dictatorships, 


notably Russia and the Communist sat- 
ellite nations. In Western Europe, the 
press of Spain and Portugal is con- 
trolled; even France, upset by the Al- 
gerian crisis, has clamped down on 
some newspapers, particularly the local 
Communist organ. Censorship in vary- 
ing degrees is practiced in the Middle 
East, Far East, and Africa. In the new 
nation of Ghana, for example, an assis- 
tant editor of a British-owned news- 
paper was ordered out of the country. 

Whereas the free flow of information 
remains the very lifeblood of such de- 
mocracies as the United States, many 
other nations do not hesitate to restrict 
or twist the news. 
Aim 

To help students understand how 
censorship is practiced and the extent 
to which it exists in various parts of 
the world. 


Assignment 

1. What is censorship? Give an ex- 
ample. 

2. Explain briefly each of the follow- 
ing kinds of censorship: (a) source; 
(b) loeal; (ce) total; (d) entry barriers. 

3. Indicate the extent of censorship 
being practiced in various parts of the 
world by describing the situation in one 
or two countries in each of the follow- 
ing regions: (a) Eastern Europe; (b) 
Western Europe; (c) Middle East; (d) 
Far East; (e) Africa. 


Discussion Questions 
1. The free flow of information has 
been described as the lifeblood of de- 





TIPS FOR 


Are you winded at the half-way 


tial lift. 


half the school year ahead, you are not alone. You may be able to breathe 
more easily, if you pause long enough for a little reflection. 
Sometimes we get tired by trying to cover too much ground. A more 


critical look at your planning may suggest the desirability of concentrating 
syllabus. It is not absolutely necessary 


on the more fundamental parts of the 
that every phase of the assignment be gone over in class. 

Have you talked with your colleagues about problems of organizing 
subject matter or handling special cases in the classroom? Sometimes even 
the reassurance that your problems are not unique will give you that essen- 


On a minor but important key: Have you so routinized classroom opera- 
tions that you are freed fram strain at the beginning and end of the period? 
We are talking about cleaning of boards, copying the assignment, collection 
and distribution of papers, care of the bulletin board, tidying of the room, 
etc. The little things sometimes assume the proportions of the proverbial 
straw. And you know what that did to the camel’s back.—H.L.H. 


TEACHERS 


mark? If you are out of breath with 














mocracy. Explain that expression as it 
applies to our nation. 

2. Why are dictators especially care- 
ful to control the countries 
which they rule? 


press in 


3. France is regarded as a democ- 
racy, yet there is that the 
press is controlled in part. Account for 
this seeming contradiction. 

4, Let’s look at our map of the world 
(Scholastic Magazines 1957-58 News 
Map; the world map in the center 
spread of the “U. S. and World Affairs 
Annual” in the Sept. 27, °57 issue; or 
any readily available world map you 
use). Come to the map and point out 
one country where censorship is prac- 


evidence 


ticed, To what ex- 


tent is it practiced? 


5. Why do some governments sup- 
press news within the country, but per- 
mit it to leave the country with little 
or no censorship? 

6. Countries which practice censor- 
ship are advertising their weakness. Do 
you agree? Defend your answer. 


Things to Do 


1. On an outline map of the world, 
use a pencil to shade countries black, 
grey, or white to indicate the degree of 
censorship practiced by the existing 
government. 

2. Class “historians” can report on 
the tradition of freedom of the press 
in the United States. The famous Zenger 
Case (see Dictionary of American His- 
tory, or any good high school text in 
American history) might be a starting 
point. 

3. Students can select a news report 
which is critical of the local government 
or the Eisenhower Administration. Use 
a blue pencil as it might have been 
used if our press were censored. How 
does the class feel about the “censored” 
story? 


Wiretapping (p. 6) 
Problems of Democracy, 
Government 


American History, 


In a recent decision, the U. S. Su- 
preme Court said that Federal laws 
against wiretapping also apply to state 
otticials—even though they may have 
acted under provisions of state law 
which authorize wiretaps. One New 
York State judge, following the deci- 
sion, has said that he will not issue any 
more court orders permitting police to 
make wiretaps in New York. District 
Attorneys in many states and U. S. At- 
torney General William P. Rogers are 
calling upon Congress to clarify the law. 
In our Forum Topic of the Week we 
consider both sides of the question, 
“Should the Federal Government per- 
mit wiretapping by state law enforce- 
ment agencies?” 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


February 14, 1958 


World Affairs Article: Guatemala — 
Rightist or leftist dictatorship? 

National Affairs Article: The Debt Ceil- 
ing—Why the Administration is pro- 
posing that it be raised. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Secret vs. 
Open Diplomacy—Pro and con dis- 
cussion, 

Creative Americans—16: Ottmar Mer- 
genthaler—Inspired Tinkerer. 


* * * 


Don’t forget our contest on “How I 
Use Senior Scholastic.” Just “‘talk” to 
us on paper, describing the use you 
make of Senior Scholastic. Two first 
prizes ef $25 each and two second prizes 
of $10 each are being offered. Details 
on page 7-T; January 24, 1958, issue. 





Assignment 

In parallel columns, outline the argu- 
ments for and against permitting the 
Federal Government to tap telephones. 
Do not use the exact wording of the 
italicized headings that precede the 
arguments in the article. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why has the question of permit- 
ting state law enforcement agencies to 
tap wires come up at this time? 

2. What does the Federal Communi- 
cations Act say about wiretapping? 

3. How does the Bill of Rights affect 
your thinking about the legality of wire- 
tapping? 

4. Which of the arguments against 
permitting state agencies to tap wires 
do you regard as most forceful? Why? 

5. How would you answer such an 
argument if you favored permitting 
government agencies to tap wires? 


Things to Do 

Organize a round-table discussion in 
which three or four student “experts” 
exchange opinions on the legality or de- 
sirability of wiretapping by government 
agencies. One pupil can introduce the 
topic and act as moderator. He should 
also summarize. The class can ask ques- 
tions of the panel or make comments 
after the experts have had their say. 
A secretary can outline the arguments 
at the board as they develop. 


Theodore Roosevelt (p. 16) 
American History 

This year we are celebrating the cen- 
tenary of our 26th President, Theodore 
Roosevelt (1858-1919). 
Aim 

To stimulate interest in the life of 
Theodore Roosevelt whose varied life 
as statesman, hunter, writer, rancher, 
soldier, makes him an outstanding ex- 
ample of good citizenship and good 
character. 


15-T 


Things to Do 


Students can interest themselves in 
one or more phases of T.R.’s full life: 
“Roosevelt: The Hunter and Explorer’; 
“Roosevelt: The Writer”; “Roosevelt: 
Personal Participation in 
“Roosevelt: The Rancher”; 
and Conservation”; “Roosevelt and 
Latin America,” etc. Oral or written re 
ports can be made. 

Varied suggestions for celebrating the 
centennial are contained in Responsible 
Citizenship: A Manual of Suggested 
Class Activities for Teachers Cooperat 
ing in the Theodore Roosevelt Centen- 
nial Observance. Published by Theo 
dore Roosevelt Association, 28 East 


20th St., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 48 pp., 35¢. 


Sports’; 
“Roosevelt 


Thomas Eakins (p. 19) 
American History 

Our Creative American this week is 
the late 19th-century “relentless realist” 
in painting. Eakins added a new dimen- 
sion to subject matter in art by intro- 
ducing such “unromantic” subjects as 
sports, the American Negro, and med- 
ical clinics. 


Things to Do 

‘There is an increasing number of 
“treasuries” of American painting as 
well as small volumes given to repro- 
ductions of the works of individual 
painters. Pupils should be encouraged 
to scout around in libraries and book 
shops for books of this kind. Some of 
them contain the readily recognizable 
work of Eakins. 


Science in the News (p. 15) 
This week we describe the progress 
being made in converting heat directly 
into electrical energy. Also, we are pre- 
senting the National Inventors Council 
to those of your pupils who may be 
working on that better mousetrap. 


Things to Do 

One of your physical science pupils 
may be able to give a brief chalk talk 
on the problems connected with con- 
verting heat directly into electricity; or, 
a student may describe one of his “in- 
ventions” —possibly, some device he has 
adapted to do something better around 
the house. 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 


I. Weather: a-3; b-4; c-1; d-3; e-4; f-4; 
g-3; h-2. 

II. Censorship: a-3; b-2; c-5; d-6; e-1. 

III. Graph: 1-T; 2-NS; 3-F; 4-T. 

IV. Wiretapping: 1-F; 2-A; 3-F; 4-A. 

V. Theodore Roosevelt: 1-Y; 2-Y; 3-Y; 
4-N; 5-Y; 6-N; 7-N; 8-Y; 9-Y; 10-Y. 





all-round family 


EXPLORER grade 4. Stories and 
news, short articles, discussions and 
games .. . to help children explore 
their widening world. Especially for 
4th graders, suitable for many 3rd and 
5th grade groups. Colorfully illustrated. 


NEWSTIME grade 5. Lively class- 
room materials in reading, language 
arts, social studies, science. Contents 
and reading level varied to suit wide 
differences in skill. For Sth graders— 
also appropriate for many 4th and 6th 
grade groups. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC grades 6, 7, 
8. English and social studies—a va- 
riety of features, including news, geog- 
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Mighty handy! 
That's the Arrow Wash and Wear Glen 


Save time—anytime—with this Dacron* and cotton Wash and 
Wear. Just wash and hang up to dry without ironing. You'll 
look smart all the time in the Glen’s Mitoga®-tailored lines. 
They give you that trim, tapered look, collar to waist to cuff. 
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Education: Oust the Disinterested? 


Dear Editor: 

A great step toward improving U.S. 
education be to remove disin- 
terested or students from class- 
rooms. This would enable each teacher 
to spend more time with those students 
who are eager to learn. For the student 
who is just “marking time” has no place 
in a classroom. He will never become 
the scientist or technician whom the 
U.S. needs so badly. 

Watch an interested, alert, and in- 
telligent student! His progress is slowed 
because he has to wait for disinterested 
students! There are high school seniors 
who can’t read well enough to under- 
.stand their daily assignments! 

One solution would be for the Gov- 
ernment to set up special schools in 
various parts of the country. In order 
to enter one of these schools, a student 
would be required to pass a reasonably 
stiff competitive examination. His tui- 
tion and textbooks could then be fur- 
nished at Government expense. This 
would be a small price to pay for the 
that the student would one 
day render to his country. 

Marva Jayne Byrd 
Beaumont High School 
Beaumont, Mississippi 
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Education: Privilege for All? 


Dear Editor: 

In a letter in the Dec. 6 issue, Karel 
Martinu said “high schools should be 
restricted to those students who are 
willing to plug hard at high school 
courses with ‘meat to their bones,’ and 
who have the ability to do good work 
on the secondary level. The other stu- 
dents should not waste their own time 
—nor waste the time of students who 
can do the work.” 

I disagree! This opinion runs against 
all the principles of free education. I 
quote the U.S. Constitution (Article 
XIV. Section I): “No State shall make 
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or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, lib- 
erty, or property... .” If we say “you 
shall go to high school, and you shall 
not,” we are abridging the privileges 
of some U.S. citizens. 

There are many high school students 
couldn’t pass stiff entrance re- 
quirements. Even if they could, they 
wouldn’t be ready at the age of 14 to 
settle down to the “grind” outlined by 
Karel Martinu. 

Karel also said “those who do not 
pass should go to special schools for 
learning a trade, or be free to go to 
work in stores, or factories, or offices.” 
But we learn many things in high 
school besides math and science. We 
learn how to get along with our fel- 
low men, how to consider any problem 
sensibly, and how best to spend ow 
leisure hours. How could a student ac- 
quire these priceless things while 
learning to build houses, fix cars, or 
type letters in a trade school? 

Bonnie Baker 
Teachers College High School 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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Education: A Middle Path 
Dear Editor: 

Let’s give special training to those 
students who qualify in science and 
math. Let’s also give a useful place in 
society to those students with other 
aptitudes. Modern schools are little less 
than palaces. Too much space is set 
aside for cafeterias and auditoriums. If 
money were switched from these use- 
less things to higher wages for teach- 
ers, immediate results would follow. 

With less interest in winning athletic 
teams, and more interest in such proj- 
ects as science clubs and similar organi- 
zations, we would prove successful in 
our race with the Soviet Union, This 
does not mean that I advocate forced 
emphasis on science, nor an end to 
athletics. It is the American way to 
have free choice. 

Robert Claxton 
Iroquois Central High School 
Elma, New York 


(Senior Scholastic welcomes letters 
from readers with thoughts or after- 
thoughts on any and all subjects. We 
will print the best ones. Mail yours 
along with your name and school, to: 


Editor 
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Letters to the Editor, Senior Scholastic, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36 
N.Y.—Editors. ) 


Attitudes of American Students 


Dear Editor: 

One of the basic needs of U.S. edu 
cation is a change in the attitudes of 
American youth. Many students think 
it’s smart to get by with low grades. 
The motto of some teen-agers is: “If 
you're smart, you're square!” 

We students of today will be the 
citizens of tomorrow. We'll have to be 
intelligent, alert, and well-informed. So 
let’s “Be smart, instead of square!” 

Carol Clearage 
German Township High School 
Ronco, Pennsylvania 


Keep the Reds in the U.N. 


Dear Editor: 

David Allen wrote (see Dec. 13 is- 
sue) that the Soviet Union and its pup- 
pet nations should be expelled from 
the U.N. for the Hun 
garian revolt. If we did this, only the 
U.S. and its allies would be left in the 
U.N. We must remember that the 
Soviet Union is very powerful. If we 
pretended it wasn’t there, we might be 
rudely awakened day—when it 
was too late! So let’s keep the trouble 
makers in the U.N. At least we'll know 
where they stand. 

Jeffrey Schevitz 
Alexis I. duPont H.S 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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Orchids 


Dear Editor: 

I have received Senior Scholastic for 
years. This really the 
best! Your covers have been wonder 
ful, and I'll remember your feature ar 
ticles for a Keep up the 
good work! 


several year 1S 
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Barbara Marcus 
Coral Gables Senior H.S 
Coral Gables, Florida 


Dear Editor: 

Senior Scholastic is a interest 
ing magazine. I especially like the 
crossword puzzles and the short stories 
I think your magazine is tops! 

Rose Bridges 
Jefferson County H.S 
Boulder, Montana 


very 





A pro and con discussion: Should the Federal Government 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


Wiretapping is the business of “listening in” on other people's 
private telephone conversations. 

To ply his trade, the wiretapper needs a thorough knowledge of 
the telephone system, and a set of fairly simple electronic tools. Once 
he’s in operation, the parties being tapped need never know someone 
is listening in. There usually is no noticeable noise. . 

Wiretapping has many purposes—some good, some bad. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation taps wires to get leads (and follow up leads) 
on persons suspected of espionage, extortion, kidnaping, and other 
crimes. The FBI has said it taps about 90 telephone wires on an 
average day. Wiretapping is used by many state and city law enforce- 
ment agencies for similar purposes. 

But it is also used at times by unscrupulous business firms to get 
tips on competitors, by shady lawyers, and by private detectives. 
Sometimes it is used for- blackmail. 

The laws about wiretapping are conflicting. In some states, local 
and state law enforcement agencies are permitted by law to tap wires 
if they first get a court order allowing them to do so. A judge can 
grant such a court order only to legitimate law enforcers, and only 
for a specific purpose. 

Federal law, on the other hand, makes wiretapping illegal. Section 
605 of the act which created the Federal Communications Commission 
in 1934 reads: “No person not being authorized by the sender shall 
intercept any communication and divulge or publish the . . . contents 
. . . to any person.” ; 

Federal courts have ruled that intercepting and publishing tele- 
phone communication through a wiretap violates Section 605. In 
1937, the U. S. Supreme Court ruled that evidence collected by wire- 
tapping could not be used in Federal courts. In 1939, it ruled that 
evidence from wiretap “leads” could not be used either. But at no time 
has the Supreme Court said that wiretapping was unlawful. 

Two months ago, the U. S. Supreme Court said that Section 605 
also applies to state officialsx—-even though they may have acted 
under provisions of state laws which authorize wiretaps. In other 
words, the effect of this latest decision has been to make state wiretap 
laws seem to violate the Federal law. At least that is the way one 
New York judge, Samuel H. Hofstadter, has interpreted the December 
decision of the Supreme Court. He says he will no longer issue court 
orders permitting police to make wiretaps in New York. New York 
City’s District Attorney Frank $. Hogan has protested this decision. 
He says that wiretapping is a vital tool in combating crime. 

On January 16, six members of the Senate’s rackets committee—in- 
cluding the chairman, Sen. John L. McClellan (Dem., Ark.)—intro- 
duced a bill in Congress which would reverse the Supreme Court’s 
decision. This bill would permit states to authorize wiretapping by 
their police provided the tap was made under court order. 

Here then are arguments on both sides of the issue. 


Forum Topic 
of the Week 


FOR! 


1. Our police should be permitted to 
use all modern means to help catch 
dangerous criminals. 


All Americans pay taxes which help 
support the police and other law en- 
forcement agencies of our cities and 
states. We expect, in return, that these 
agencies will perform their jobs effec- 
tively. But how can they do so when 
one of the most vital tools of modern 
crime detection is denied them? 

Perhaps wiretapping is not the most 
“above board” way to get evidence. 
But when you're dealing with hardened 
criminals, you can’t require the police 
to act with kid gloves and expect re- 
sults. It just won’t work. 

The head of the FBI, J. Edgar 
Hoover, puts it this way: “I dare say 
that the most violent critic of the FBI 
would urge the use of wiretapping tech- 
niques if his child were kidnaped and 
held as hostage. Certainly there is as 
great a need to utilize this technique 
to protect the country from those who - 
would. enslave us and are engaged in 
treason, espionage, and subversion.” 

No one denies that wiretapping is a 
dirty business. But crime and subver- 
sion are dirtier businesses. 

More than 30 years ago, Supreme 
Court Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft had this to say about wiretapping: 
“A standard which would forbid the 
reception of evidence if obtained by 
other than nice, ethical conduct by 
government officials would make so- 
ciety suffer and give criminals greater 
immunity than has been known here- 
tofore.” 

If we want to be safe on our streets 
by day and safe in our beds at night, 
then—somewhere along the line—we 
have got to be realistic. We must make 
a sensible adjustment between the lib- 
erties of the individual and the need 
for protecting our citizens and our 
cities and states from their enemies. 
Wiretapping is such a sensible adjust- 
ment. 


2. State laws provide safeguards 
against abuse of wiretapping. 


It is obvious that wiretapping could 
be abused. It is also obvious that a 
policeman could abuse his right to carry 





Circuit Our Freedom? 


a gun—and some policemen have. But 
are we to argue, therefore, that police- 
men should be unarmed when they go 
out to catch criminals? Of course not! 

Those who fear abuse of wiretapping 
—particularly by individuals bent on 
blackmail—forget that state laws place 
safeguards around such abuse. First, 
the police must authorize any wiretap 
in most states. Second, a judge must 
approve the tap before the police can 
act. 

Furthermore, some state laws pro- 
vide stiff penalties—including jail sen 
tences—for persons who engage ir un- 
lawful wiretapping. 

Besides, our nation’s telephone sys- 
tems have been declared a public utility 
—a service for the public welfare. And 
where persons use the nation’s public 
telephone system to plot against the 
public welfare, then the police have a 
right to listen in. 

Honest citizens have nothing to fear 
from wiretaps. The only ones in danger 
are those whom the police should know 
more about anyway. 


permit wiretapping by state and local law enforcement agencies? 


3. Lawful wiretaps are in the public 
interest. 


Some people charge that wiretapping 
violates the Fourth Amendment to the 
Constitution —the amendment which 
guarantees us against unreasonable 
searches and seizures. But these people 
overlook an important point: 

Police agents trail a suspect, 
eavesdrop on him, and even secretly 
take pictures of him through an open 
transom. They can plant a microphone 
in a wall and record everything he says. 
All such evidence is permitted in courts 
and can be used to convict the suspect. 

Certainly it is that 
wiretapping violates search and seizure, 
and that planting a microphone does 
not! 

Criminals and spies are not likely to 
leave evidence lying around in bureau 
drawers which police or FBI agents— 
armed with a search warrant—can find. 
Another weapon must be used to un- 
cover their dirty dealings—and the wire- 
tap is such a weapon. 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispate® 


Road to Ruin or Safeguard Against Ruin? 
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Kar! Hubenthal in Milwaukee Sentinel 


Source of Her Light 


We expect our law enforcement 
agencies to keep our families safe, But 
they cannot do so merely with night- 
sticks or nice thoughts. New York Dis 
trict Attorney Frank Hogan has rightly 
called wiretapping a “vital tool to com- 
bat crime.” 

Congress should act to make certain 
this tool is not destroyed—to the loss 
of honest citizens everywhere. 


AGAINST! 


1. Wiretapping is a violation of the 
Fourth and Fifth Amendments. 


The Fourth Amendment to the Con 
stitution reads: “The right of the peo- 
ple to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreason 
able searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated. . . .” 

How can anyone be secure in his 
own house, if unknown to him, his 
private telephone conversations are be 
ing tapped—for possible use against 
him? 

The Fifth Amendment provides, fu 
thermore, that “no person shall be 
compelled in any criminal case to be 
a witness against himself. 

Yet tapping a private telephone lin 
has as its purpose the obtaining of in- 
formation which could be used against 
a person. In effect, it amounts to com 
pelling a person to be a witness against 
himself—and -doing it in the sneakiest 
way. This is clearly unconstitutional! 

The Fifth Amendment was intended 
to be conjunction with the 
Fourth. The object of unreasonable 
searches and seizures was to get infor 
mation which would make an individ 
ual incriminate himself. By adding the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution, 
our Founding Fathers sought to make 

(Continued on page 30) 
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S LONG ago as the third century 
B.C., a Chinese emperor ordered 
the destruction of all literary works 
predecessors. He 


written under his 


hoped thus to “wipe clean” the pages 


of history and—at the same time—bury 
any ideas “dangerous” to his regime. 

The emperor's heavy-handed action 
was one of the first instances on record 
of “total” censorship. But it was des- 
tined not to be the last. Today, some 
2,200 years later, censorship is a com- 
mon practice wherever authoritarian 
governments are in power. 

Free flow of information remains the 
very lifeblood of such democracies as 
the United States. But other nations 
(particularly those enslaved under 
Communist rule) do not hesitate to re- 
strict or twist the facts until the news 
bears little resemblance to the truth 
(see “Uncle Sam—Distorted through 
Red-tinted Glasses,” in January 24 
issue). Their agent is the censor; his 
symbol—the blue pencil. 

A recent world-wide study disclosed 
that “the man with the blue pencil” 
has been busier than ever this past 
year. In many areas, he has drawn the 
veil of secrecy tighter. His activities 
have involved the following basic types 
of news restrictions, 

1. Source Censorship. Government 
officials may withhold news or reveal 
only those facts which they think will 
further their propaganda goals. This 
kind of censorship occurs chiefly in 
dictatorships, but it may sometimes be 
found in democracies. 

2. Local Censorship. Dictators 
count on absolute control of the news 
to keep their people in the dark about 
what is going on in the outside world. 


Newspapers, magazines, radio and TV 
stations—all parrot the government line 
lest they suffer serious economic or 
political consequences. (Some totali- 
tarian governments permit foreign 
correspondents to send news dispatches 
freely out of the country. But the very 
same news reports may be banned 
from publication within the country.) 

3. Total Censorship. Russia is per- 
haps the outstanding example of just 
how tight news restrictions can get. 
The Soviet government not only with- 
holds information from foreign corre- 


Christian Science Monitor 


Censorship works behind locked doors. 


spondents, it also keeps a sharp eye on 
“news” destined for Soviet citizens. 
Dispatches filed by foreign newsmen 
are often blue-penciled by Red censors 
into a meaningless hodge-podge of 
words. Furthermore, these same corre- 
spondents find themselves hemmed in, 
unable to travel when and where they 
please to gather news. 

4. Entry Barriers. Some nations— 
Communist East Germany for one— 
make a habit of refusing entry to West- 
ern correspondents. Such governments 
evidently believe that “no [free world] 
news is good news.” 

What is the censorship picture 
around the globe in the early weeks of 
1958? Here’s a quick survey, region by 
region, of the censor at work: 


WESTERN EUROPE 


From the frigid Arctic regions of 
Scandinavia to the warm blue waters 
of the Mediterranean, freedom of the 
press flourishes, by and large, in West- 
ern Europe. There are, however, two 
exceptions: the authoritarian, rightist 
regimes of Spain and Portugal. 

Portugal, under the moderate dic- 
tatorship of Premier Salazar, allows 
foreign correspondents to send any 
outgoing dispatches they wish. But the 
Portuguese press is permitted no such 
freedom. Stories criticizing the govern- 
ment are outlawed. All news which the 
censor finds favorable to communism 
or to the Soviet Union is also auto- 
matically blue-penciled. 

Spanish publications, like those of 
Portugal, operate under government 
controls. Spanish reporters are free to 
gather any information they desire. 
But before a story can appear in print 
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it must undergo strict censorship. 
Foreign correspondents, on the other 
hand, can report what they please. If 
their dispatches are considered “un- 
true” by the authorities, however, they 
may be called to task by the govern- 
ment, or even expelled from the 
country. 

France’s bitter struggle to put down 
the Algerian nationalist rebellion has 
resulted in restrictions’ on the 
traditionally free French press. No 
censor checks stories sent out by for- 
eign newsmen. But French authorities 
have cracked down on certain French 
newspapers. The government has ac- 
cused these papers of publishing infor- 
mation “dangerous to national security.” 
Hardest and most often hit is L’Human- 
ite, the Communist daily which, at 
times, has had an entire edition confis- 
cated by the police. 

Elsewhere in Western Europe, ob- 
servers report occasional source censor- 
ship in Italy. The political party in 
power in Belgium is said to be more 
generous in providing friendly news- 
papers with government “scoops” than 
opposition papers. In the Netherlands 
foreign correspondents claim that the 
Dutch government gives its official 
news agency “preferred treatment” in 
disclosing information. But these are 
comparatively minor complaints. 

A far more serious situation exists in 
Greece. There, persons convicted of 
publishing “false reports likely to 
cause alarm, or articles insulting 
the heads of foreign states, endangering 
national security, or disclosing military 
secrets” may be punished by stiff fines 
or jail. 


some 


SOVIET UNION 


Censorship of news in Russia—de- 
spite Soviet propaganda calling for the 
free exchange of information between 
East and West—remains complete and 
severe. Even the slightest criticism of 
the Soviet regime by a foreign corre- 
spondent is likely to be crossed out by 
the censor. 


Foreign newsmen must submit all 
‘dispatches, whether they are to be 
telephoned, cabled, or mailed abroad, 
to Moscow censorship. 

Correspondents never get to see the 
Soviet censors—who work in a room 
concealed by a thick green curtain in 
Moscow’s Central Telegraph Building. 

Sometimes the censored stories are 
returned to the writers in a few min- 
utes, hardly touched. Other dispatches 
may be delayed for hours or days, 
finally coming back with huge chunks 
of copy blue-penciled. Still others may 
be rejected entirely, never getting by 
the censors at all. 

Soviet newspapers, of are 
controlled by the government and 
every word printed is screened by 
Communist officials. 


course, 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Few Western correspondents are 
permitted to cover the news in Com- 
munist-dominated [Eastern Europe 
(with the exception of Poland). The 
handful of foreign newsmen who have 
been admitted must work under “self- 
imposed” censorship. Their outgoing 
dispatches are not scrutinized by any 
government official. But Communist 
authorities carefully read reports pub- 
lished abroad. Foreign correspondents 
know that if their stories are considered 
too anti-Red, chances are they will be 
forced to leave. 

Within the Eastern European nations 
themselves, press and radio are rigidly 
controlled. News outlets in Poland, for 
example, are under direct government 
authority. Elsewhere, as in Hungary, 
Communist party officials are employed 
as editors. In effect, they censor all 
stories that fail to meet the approval 
of the government. If “unsuitable” 
articles manage to get into print, the 
person responsible may receive a prison 
sentence. 

Communist East Germany has been 
closed to free world correspondents. 
The East German leans ove 
backward to toe the Communist line. 


press 
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Anyone getting “out of line” risks being 
clapped into jail. 


AFRICA 

Newspapermen the Al 
gerian revolt are usually cautioned by 
French officials. They 
against seeking news other than that 
released by government communiques 
But the authorities do permit reporters 
to send out any information they un 
cover on their own. Although Algeria's 
population is predominantly Moslem 
and Arabic speaking, Arab-languag: 
newspapers are barred. The French in 
sist that none are needed in a territory 
they consider part ol 
France. 

The press in Algeria’s neighbor to 
the east, Tunisia, speaks softly when 
discussing its Any 
torial slaps at President Bourguiba re 
sult in the swift closing-down of a 
newspaper. Foreign newsmen are not 
restricted, however. 

Algeria’s neighbor to the west, Mo 
rocco, enjoys considerable press liberty 
Moroccan authorities practice 
censorship at the source. But reporters 
with a nose for news usually can keep 
abreast of what is going on. 

To the south, the Negro nation of 
Ghana (which won its independence 
from Britain about a ago) 
used deportation to keep its press in 
line. Last July, an assistant editor of a 


reporting 


are warned 


metropolitan 


government. edi 


some 
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British-owned newspaper was ordered 
Vigor 


out of the country. His crime? 


ously attacking government policies. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Censorship has long been the rule 
rather than the exception throughout 
the troubled Middle East. This 
year, even such liberty-loving nation 
as Turkey have imposed rigid controls 
over the free flow of news. 

Observers declare, in fact, that Tu 
key’s press laws add up to tough but 
“hidden” censorship. There is no official 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Press Censorship—Henchman of Tyranny. 





Made to 


Order? 


Official U.S. Navy photo 


Congress may soon be taking steps to solve the mysteries of the 


“Oh, what a blamed uncertain thing 
This pesky weather is; 

It blew and snew and then it thew, 
And now, by jing, it's friz.” 

late Philander 

Johnson, a famed newspaper wag. To- 

hard to 

make weather less uncertain. They are 


So < omplained the 


day, scientists are working 
taking rapid steps toward the day when 
man will brew his daily weather. 

The Federal Government has placed 
its support behind weather research. In 
1953, Mr. Eisenhower set up an Ad- 
visory Committee on Weather Control. 

Last 
its final report to the President. The re- 
port called for an expanded and vigor- 


month, the committee handed 


ous Government research program into 
ways to world’s 
Che chairman of the committee, Captain 
Howard T. Orville, U. S. N. (Ret.), 
forecast the weather situation in these 
grim “If an unfriendly nation 
gets into a position to control the large- 
scale weather patterns before we can, 
the results could be even more disas- 
trous than nuclear warfare.” 

Dr. Henry G. Houghton, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


control the weather. 


words 


also issued a weather warning: “I shud- 
der to think of the consequences of a 
prior Russian discovery of a feasible 
method of weather control.” 

Man always has been at the mercy 
of weather. It has long played a major 
role in military operations. During 
World War I, a French general neatly 
summed up the relationship between 
war and weather with his complaint: 
“There is one generalissimo whom all 
belligerents take orders from, General 
Mud.” 

Weather often has decided major 
battles. Suppose there had been no 
sudden storm in July, 1588, to batter 
the mighty Spanish Armada, and make 
the scattered ships easy prey for the 
English? Would Britain and the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere today be 
Spanish-speaking? 


Ways to Control Weather 


Then, centuries later, in 1812, two 
generals, January and February, routed 
Napoleons Grand Army from its inva- 
sion of Russia. And in 1815, at Water- 


loo, rain mired Napoleon’s artillery, 


weather and make rain and wind an ally of the free world nations 


knocked the Little Corporal’s battle 
plans into his cocked hat, and turned 
the tide of battle against him. 

And what would have happened if 
the Nazis had man-made hurricanes in 
their arsenals on June 6, 1944? The 
Germans could have used them to lash 
General Eisenhower’s vast invasion force 
as it streaked across the English Chan- 
nel toward Normandy. Result? The 
Allied invasion might have failed. 

Today, both the Soviet Union and 
the U. S. are racing to master weather. 
There are a number of ways in which 
meteorologists could control weather. 
Let’s take a look at some of them: 


Cloud Seeding 

Clouds are made up of droplets of 
water vapor. These droplets freeze into 
snow when a cloud’s temperature falls 
to about 38 degrees below zero Fahren- 
heit. The temperature of a cloud can be 
lowered artificially to make man-made 
snow. How? By “seeding” a cloud with 
flakes of dry ice from an airplane. The 
dry ice lowers the cloud’s temperature, 
causes the droplets of water vapor to 
freeze, and snow falls. 








Meteorologists can also coax moisture 
from clouds with silver-iodide crystals. 
When a suitable cloud is “seeded” with 
silver-iodide crystals, the tiny droplets 
of water vapor in the cloud cluster 
around the crystals to form larger drops. 
These fall to the earth as rain. 

Cloud seeding is still in its infancy. 
It will not work on all clouds. Weather 
conditions must be just right. The cloud 
must have a temperature of about 23 
degrees below zero Fahrenheit, must be 
“growing,” and must be about 4,000 to 
6,000 feet above the ground. 

Cloud seeding, say the experts, could 
prove extremely valuable for farmers. 
It would make droughts a scourge of 
the past. Cloud seeding also could pre- 
vent heavy downpours, which often 
damage farm crops. Angry thunderheads 
could be “seeded” dry before they 
drifted over a farm belt. 

The experts also point out that cloud 
seeding would be a valuable weapon 
during wartime. It could be used to 
drench an enemy country with rain day 
after day. This would ruin an enemy 
nation’s crops, and “ground” most of its 
airplanes. Cloud seeding also could 
wring the moisture from clouds before 
they drifted over an enemy country. 
Lack of rain would bring a drought. 


Snow and Ice Removal 


Both the Soviet Union and the U. S. 
are experimenting with ways to melt ice 
and snow from vast areas. One method: 
to spread coal dust or lampblack over 
the ice and snow. Such black substances 
would absorb the sun’s rays. The re- 
sulting heat would cause snow or ice to 
melt. Thus vast frozen areas could be 
reclaimed for farming. 


Taming Hurricanes 


During summer months, the under- 
side of the U. S. is often lashed by vio- 
lent- hurricanes which are brewed over 
the Atlantic Ocean. Sometimes these 
hurricanes veer far inland or rip up the 
Eastern seaboard, causing great loss of 
life and property. 

This summer, the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau will attempt to tame a hurricane. 
It plans to pour large quantities of fuel 
oil on the ocean’s surface ahead of an 
onrushing hurricane. When the fuel oil 
is ignited, the heat from the flames will 
rush upward with tremendous force. 
This rising heat will carry with it cur- 
rents of warm air. The Weather Bureau 
hopes these roaring updrafts will turn 
aside the hurricane howling in toward 
the mainland from the sea. 


Turning Off Rainfall 


Each year, evaporation steals billions 
of gallons of water from oceans and 
large lakes. Most of this evaporated 
water is poured back on neighboring 
land areas in the form of rain. Some- 





times the rainfall is excessive, making 
life difficult for people in these areas. 

The U. S. Geological Survey is now 
experimenting with a tasteless, harmless 
chemical that can be poured on large 
bodies of water to reduce evaporation. 
The chemical forms an oily slick on the 
water's surface. The slick seals off the 
water from the air, decreasing the rate 
of evaporation. Thus rainfall is greatly 
reduced. 


Nuclear Bombs to Tame Weather 


Most of the world’s weather is manu- 
factured in the Arctic and Antarctic. 
A huge wobbly mass of icy air hovers 
over both polar regions. From time to 
time an icy chunk of this air breaks 
away from one of these giant iceboxes. 
This chunk of icy air then circles the 
globe in high altitude air currents, 
affecting the world’s weather. 

Some day scientists may use “clean” 
(non-radioactive) nuclear bombs to re- 
model the shape and size of the polar 
icecaps. Scientists believe this would 
put them in charge of the polar weather 
factories. For it would enable them to 
control the rate at which the icy polar 
air influences the world’s weather. 

But there would be a major draw- 
back. If the icecap at the North Pole 
were thawed, the water from the melted 
ice would raise ocean levels all over the 
world by as much as 100 feet. This 
would flood New York City, London, 
Le Havre, and other low-lying seaports. 

Experts say it would be more practi- 
cal to use “cléan” nuclear bombs to 
alter wind patterns by trimming the 
tops off mountains. For example, Los 
Angeles, Calif., suffers from smog (a 
blend of fog and smoke that irritates 
eyes, hinders visibility, and damages 
crops) because the city is hemmed in 
by mountains. These mountains keep 
winds from reaching the city. Result? 
Smoke and fumes from the city’s fac- 
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tories, homes, and automobiles hover 
over the city. 

Scientists point out that the moun 
tains around Los Angeles could be 
lowered with “clean” nuclear bombs. 
This would let winds sweep over the 
city, brushing smoke and fumes out to 
sea before they Could become smog. 

Today, many scientists are urging the 
Federal Government to set up a “crash” 
weather research program. They argue 
that this is a field in which the Soviet 
Union has long excelled, and that we 
had better catch up fast. 

But other meteorologists, including 
U. S. Weather Bureau chief Francis W 
Reichelderfer, have warned that a 
“crash” program could be dangerous. 
They point out that meteorology is still 
an infant science. Before man starts to 
manipulate the weather, they say, he'd 
better make sure of what he’s doing. 
For if weather experiments got out of 
hand, the world could be thrown into 
the grip of another ice age. 


World-Wide Weather Control 


The U. S. Weather Bureau has begun 
a careful study of weathermaking. It is 
exploring. thoroughly—and cautiously- 
the mysteries of clouds and rainfall. 

The U. S. Weather Bureau also is 
investigating the possibility of world- 
wide weather control. Two years ago, 
the Weather Bureau turned to an elec- 
tronic computer for assistance. By feed- 
ing data into the electronic “brain,” the 
Weather Bureau can easily run weather 
experiments on paper. Thus the “brain” 
will enable the Weather Bureau to learn 
the effects of a melted polar icecap 
quickly and safely. 

Captain Howard T. Orville, chairman 
of the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Weather Control, predicted recently 
that scientists would be able to control 
some of the world’s weather by 1985. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Adapted from cartoon by Herblock in Washington Post 


“Why doesn’t Congress do something about it?’’ 
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State of the Union—1958 


President Eisenhower, in his 1958 
State of the Union message, urged 
Congress to act promptly on U. S. de- 
fense needs. 

The message was an “outline of ac- 
tion” to Congress. It consisted of 
eight “imperatives’ : 

*1. Defense Reorganization. The 
President calied for an end of “harm- 
ful service rivalries” in the Defense 
Department. He said he would soon 
propose a reorganization plan de- 
signed to achieve “real unity” among 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

P2. Defense Speed-up. President 
Eisenhower underlined the need for 
“acceleration of the defense effort.” 
The U.S. requires, he said, more mis- 
siles, more nuclear submarines, more 
attack-warning systems, more in- 
creases in military pay, and more 
basic research. 

*3. Foreign Aid. The President 
called for an increase in foreign aid 
funds, saying that “This is no give- 
away! No investment we make. .. can 
pay us greater dividends.” 

>4. Foreign Trade. The President 
asked for a five-year extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, say- 


ing that “it strengthens our friends.” 
»5. Scientific Cooperation. Congress, 
the President said, must tear down 
barriers that prevent the free ex- 
change of U.S. scientific information 
with the rest of the free world. 
6. Education and Research. The 
President requested a _ four-year, 
$1,000,000,000 program to “encour- 
age improved teaching quality and 
student opportunities’—and a pro- 
gram to improve the “intellectual 
capital” of the U.S. in coming years. 
But, he added, “scrupulous attention” 
must be paid “to maintaining local 
control of educational policy . . . and 
to avoid undue stress on the physical 
sciences at the expense of other 
branches of learning.” The President 
also requested “substantial increases” 
in basic research funds. 

»7. Spending and Saving. Expendi- 
tures for “less essential” programs 
must be cut, the President said. 
All extra dollars, he airged, must be 
channeled into defense. 

P8. Works of Peace. President 
Eisenhower called for new efforts to- 
ward a disarmament agreement be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the U.S. 
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Pie slices show where each budget dollar would come from and how it would be spent. 


He also invited the Soviet Union to 
join with the U.S. in a great cam- 
paign to wipe out disease (especially 
malaria, cancer, and heart disease). 

(For background on how the Presi- 
dent’s program is expected to fare in 
Congress, see “Preview . .. Congress 
Faces '58” Jan. 17 issue.) 

A week later, the President sent his 
annual budget message to Congress. 
It was a massive document, full of 
charts and tables, weighing a bulky 
three pounds, 12 ounces. The budget 
spelled out in hard dollars and cents 
the Government’s financial needs for 
the coming fiscal year (called fiscal 
59) which starts July 1, 1958. 

The Constitution gives control of 
the purse strings to Congress. Taking 
the President's budget apart and put- 
ting it back together again is the 
biggest task Congress faces each year 
—for no money can be spent by any 
branch of the Federal Government 
until Congress appropriates it. 

This year, the President called 
for Congress to vote the largest 
peacetime budget in our history— 
$73,900,000,000. This figure is up 
$1,100,000,000 from last year. 

Major reason for the larger budget: 
increased defense spending. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower asked Congress to 
earmark $39,800,000,000 for national 
defense—a rise of $2,000,000,000 
over 1957. He also asked Congress 
to appropriate $3,900,000,000 for for- 
eign aid (military and economic). The 
President lumped all these items to- 
gether under “protection.” Together, 
they account for 64 cents out of each 
budget dollar (see chart at left). 

Other highlights of the proposed 
1958 budget: 
> Agriculture. The President request- 
ed $4,600,000,000 for Federal aid to 
farmers—down $400,000;,000 a year. 
Veterans. The President asked Con- 
gress to maintain benefits at the cur- 
rent level of $5,000,000,000 a year. 
PInterest. More than 10 per cent of 
the budget ($7,900,000,000) will be 
spent as interest on the national debt. 

The President expressed his belief 
that expenditures would not exceed 
revenues in the coming fiscal year. 
Thus the budget would be “balanced.” 
The President added that it would 
thus not be necessary to raise taxes 
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FACES IN THE NEWS—(1) Composer Samuel Barber won en- 
thusiastic critical praise for his Vanessa, first new opera by an 
American to be presented at New York's Metropolitan Opera 
House in 15 years. (2) Dr. Jerzy L. Nowinski, Polish scientist 
and expert in metals stress field, asked and was given asylum 
for himself and his family in U.S. He said life in Red Poland 
had become unbearable. (3) Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, Army re- 
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this year. But he recommended that 
corporation tax rates, scheduled for 
reduction on July 1, be continued at 
present levels for another year. 

The President also noted that 
the present national debt limit 
( $275,000,000,000 ) “is too restrictive 
in view of rising defense ex- 
penditures.” The Treasury Depart- 
ment asked that it be raised by 
$5,000,000,000. The’ House Ways and 
Means Committee immediately ap- 
proved his request. As we went to 
press, it was awaiting action on the 
floor of the House and in the Senate. 

On January 20, President Eisen- 
hower presented his annual Eco- 
nomic Message to Congress. The 
message noted that the U.S. economy 
was now in a period of “gradual de- 
cline.” But the message was cautious- 
ly optimistic in tone. It predicted that 
the decline would be short-lived, and 
that business would again pick up in 
the last half of 1958. 


East-West Summit Talks? 


Will the current brisk exchange of 
notes between Soviet and free world 
heads-of-government lead to a top- 
level peace conference? Many ob- 
servers say “‘could be.” 

Russia’s Premier Nikolai Bulganin 
touched off the East-West letter- 
writing campaign last December 
with a bid for new “summit” talks. 
Early in January, he stepped up his 
campaign. Soviet proposals for a 
“peaceful settlement” of East-West 
problems include five major points: 
Pl. An East-West non-aggression 
pact. 

»2. A two-to-three-year East-West 
ban on testing atomic weapons. 
>3. Establishment of a series of areas 
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in Central and Northern Europe 
where no atomic arms could be 
stored. These would be called “free 
zones’ and would include both East 
and West Germany, Poland, Italy, 
Albania, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

>4. An East-West guarantee of the 
independence of Mid-East nations. 
5. Broadening cultural and trade 
relations between East and West. 

Bulganin’s broadside of letters got 
a cool reception from free world 
leaders familiar with Soviet tactics. 
These leaders have learned—the hard 
way—that Communist words of peace 
rarely mean deeds of peace. Instead 
they are usually designed merely for 
Red propaganda purposes. 

For example, the Soviet plan for 
“free zones” in Central and Northern 
Europe would work nicely for the 
benefit of the Reds—but against the 
free world, say most observers. The 
Russians possess long range intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles, which can 
be fired from bases in Russia to tar- 
gets thousands of miles away. The 
U.S. and its allies, on the other hand, 
possess only shorter range missiles at 
this time. But we have “ringed” the 
Communist world with bases in Eu- 
rope from which these missiles could 
be launched at targets inside Russia 
and its satellites. If a “free zone” were 
set up, we would lose these bases— 
and the ability to retaliate quickly 
against any Red aggression. 

Another example: the Reds ask for 
a ban on testing atomic weapons. 
This is meaningless unless, at the 
same time, there is an East-West ban 
on the production of atomic weapons. 

Western leaders make clear, how- 
ever, that they do not wish to turn 
their backs on negotiations with the 
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search chief, has resigned effective March 31. He has attacked 
policies of Joint Chiefs of Staff before Congress and urged 
drastic reorganization of missile program. (4) Australia’s Jon 
Konrads, 15, shattered six world freestyle swimming records 
in one week, while competing in the New South Wales Cham- 
pionships at Sydney. 
broke two world records for women in the same competition. 


(5) Jon’s sister, Ilse Konrads, 13, 


Reds—if there exists even the slight- 
est hope for a worthwhile settlement. 
It was with this universal desire 
for peace in mind that President 
Eisenhower replied to the Bulganin 
message. In a 4,000-word letter, the 
President kept the door open for a 
heads-of-government “summit” con 
ference. But he stated that such a 
meeting would be pointless unless 
agreements could first be reached be 
tween East and West on the ambas 
sadorial or foreign minister level 
Otherwise, wrote Mr. Eisenhower, 
the summit conference might end in 
“disillusionment, dejection, and in 
creased distrust.” At the NATO con 
ference in December, the U.S. and its 
allies urged a meeting of foreigh min 
isters (see Jan. 10 news pages). 

Perhaps the most notable passage 
in the President’s letter was his call 
for a revolutionary East-West “Space 
Age agreement.” Appealing to the 
Russians to join us while there is still 
time, the President declared: 
Can we not stop the production of 
[missiles] which would use, or rathe: 
misuse, outer space? ... Should not 
outer space be dedicated to the 
peaceful uses of mankind and denied 
the purposes of war?” 

Mr. Eisenhower rejected some So 
viet suggestions for ending the “cold 
war as not going far enough. He 
argued, for example, that an atomic 
arms ban would also require a 
foolproof inspection system—some- 
thing the Soviet Union has never 
approved. 

Moreover, the President said, neu 
non-aggression pacts between East 
and West, or guarantees of Middle 
East independence for that matter, 
are not necessary. Most nations of 
the world (including, of course, the 
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“TRIP TO MOON’—Airman First Class Donald Farrell of 


Bronx, N.Y., marks “blast off’ and “landing” dates of a simulated trip into outer 
space. He will spend the seven days in a space flight chamber at Randolph Air Force 
Base in Texas—under conditions comparable to those he would encounter riding in a 
space ship to the moon. Test is expected to yield valuable data about space trips. 


U.S. and Russia) are, as U.N. mem- 
bers, already committed to peaceful 
policies, the President pointed out. 
If the Soviet Union is genuinely in- 
terested in improving the climate for 
peace, the President emphasized, it 
would do well to cooperate in 
trengthening the United Nations. 

\ few days after the Eisenhower 
message to Bulganin was delivered, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
spelled out the President's “outer 
space” proposals in greater detail. He 
called the U.S. offer to outlaw missile 
warfare the “most significant pro- 
posal that could be made at this time 
to assure human survival.” 

Secretary Dulles urged that an in- 
ternational commission be set up to 
“police” space. And, he added, if the 
Russians are really sincere in their 
desire for peace, they should “jump 
at this chance” to take the first long 
step toward easing world tensions. 

As we went to press, the world 

was awaiting the Soviet reply. 


IN BRIEF 


Antarctic Adventure. Dr. Vivian Fuchs, 
leader of Britain’s Antarctic expedition, 
reached the South Pole. The British ex- 
pedition took almost two months to 
cover 900 uncharted miles from the 
Weddell Sea to the Pole by dog sled. 
Bad weather hampered it, and pe- 


riodic halts had to be made for seismic 
recordings—to measure the depth of the 
Antarctic ice cap. Sir Edmund Hillary of 
New Zealand, conqueror of Mt. Everest, 
reached the Pole 16 days earlier, using 
farm tractors and “snow weasels.” (See 
map in Jan. 24 news pages for both the 
Hillary and Fuchs routes.) 


Jazz—New Target in Cold War? In 
the U.S., music-lovers have long been 
used to hearing opera stars like Helen 
Traubel belt out a rock ‘n’ roll song, or 
to hearing “King of Swing” Benny 
Goodman toot a classical clarinet with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. But in 
Soviet Russia, the idea of mixing musical 
worlds brings official shudders. Last 
week, top Soviet composer Dmitri 
Shostakovich joined the chorus of offi- 
cials who are trying to drown out jazz in 
Russia. Shostakovich said he was “dis- 
appointed” in the “passion of youngsters” 
for jazz. He said it was spreading 
“cloudy waves” over Russian music. In- 
stead, said Shostakovich, young people 
should sing songs about “heroic exploits 
of our people” or “about mighty builders 
who erect electric power stations.” 


In New York, Leonard Bernstein and 
the New York Philharmonic had an an- 
swer for Shostakovich. Bernstein invited 
five jazz “sidemen” to join the 105- 
man Philharmonic to introduce Teo 
Macero’s “Fusion”—a work which com- 
bines jazz and classical music. In Amer- 
ica at least, jazz—whether highbrow or 
lowbrow—seems definitely here to stay! 


But rock ‘n’ roll? Some people think 
it’s on the way out—and a St. Louis 
radio station has decided to help it 
“out.” Station KWK announced that it 
would play every rock ‘n’ roll record in 
its library once—and then break it with 
a sharp snap clearly audible to listen- 
ers. As we went to press KWK was 
nearing the end of its stack. 


Youth Is No Excuse! At least that’s 
the verdict from Communist Hungary 
where an undisclosed number of boys, 
14 and 15 years old, are going on trial 
for their lives. The charge: treason. 
Over a year ago, puppet Premier Janos 
Kadar pledged no punishment of per- 
sons who had joined the national upris- 
ing against communism in October, 
1956. But today, 60,000 persons are be- 
lieved to be in’ Hungarian prisons and 
concentration camps. At least 2,000 death 
sentences have been meted out thus far 
among adults and persons in their teens. 


Postmaster Bites Dogs. Every year dogs 
take about 6,000 bites out of America’s 
120,000 mailmen. And the Post Office 
Department has been fighting back— 
persistently but vainly. A dog repellent 
was tried. So was bribing “man’s best 
friend” with goodies. A dog psycholo- 
gist was hired to give advice. The use 
of tin leggings—or even tin pants—was 
discussed. But the dogs kept biting. 
Now Postmaster General Arthur Sum- 
merfield has come to the end of his 
patience. He says that dog owners 
whose pets nip or threaten mailmen 
will no longer get mail delivery. Instead 
they will have to trek down to the local 
post office to pick up their letters. 


Ike—“A Man Who .. .” For the fifth 
year in a row, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower has won a Gallup Poll as 
America’s choice of the “most admired 
man” in the world. The pollsters asked 
people throughout the nation: “What 
man that you have heard of or read 
about, living today in any part of the 
world, do you admire the most?” The 
President came in first, followed by Sir 
Winston Churchill, former President 
Harry Truman, Rev. Billy Graham, Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, Dr. Jonas Salk, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen, Adlai Stevenson, Pope Pius XII. 


Quick 
ON THE 


1. Name five of the eight “impera- 
tives” President Eisenhower urged Con- 
gress to act upon in his State of the 
Union message. 


2. Why would the Soviet plan for an 
atomic arms “free zone” in Europe help 
the Reds and cripple the free world? 
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Heat into Ejectricity 


It's a simple feat to convert elec- 
trical energy into heat energy. Your 
mother’s electric iron does just that. 
But it’s a great deal more difficult to 
convert heat energy into electricity. 
Scientists have been trying to perfect 
such a device for more than 75 years. 

At present, heat can be changed 
economically into electricity only by 
indirect means. This is the process 
used in all power plants run by coal, 
oil, or atomic energy. The heat turns 
water into steam. The steam spins 
giant turbines. These, in turn, whirl 
generators to produce electricity. 
Modern steam turbine generators 
convert about 40 per cent of their 
heat energy into electrical energy. 

But Dr. Volney Wilson, a scientist 
at the General Electric Research 
Laboratory, recently scored a major 
breakthrough in converting heat di- 
rectly into electricity. He turned the 
trick by making great improvements 
on a device called a “thermionic con- 
verter.” 1 

The thermionic converter is a 
glass tube that contains two strips of 
tungsten (see photo). The tungsten 
strips (called “electrodes”) are sep- 
arated by a small gap. 

When heat is applied to the ther- 
mionic converter, one of the tungsten 
electrodes warms to about 1,000 de- 
grees centigrade. The other electrode 
heats to about 1,500 degrees centi- 
grade. The hotter electrode “boils 
out” electrons (negative electrical 
charges) from the tungsten atoms. 
These electrons are attracted by the 
cooler electrode. They hop across the 
gap in a steady stream (see chart). 
Since a stream of electrons is an elec- 
tric current, the thermionic converter 
is changing heat into electricity. This 
electricity can be harnessed. 

In the past, scientists have been 
able to generate only a trickle of 
electricity with thermionic conver- 
sion devices. But Dr. Wilson rede- 
signed the electrodes and pumped a 
special gas (he isn’t saying what 
kind) into the glass tube, thus 
smoothing the path of the electrons 












General Electric photo 
Inventor of new thermionic converter, to 
solve age-old riddle of turning heat 
into electricity, is Dr. Voiney Wilson. 


from the hotter electrode to the 
cooler. 

Dr. Wilson’s experimental ther- 
mionic converter now turns about six 
per cent of its heat energy into elec- 
tricity. His goal: to perfect a ther- 
mionic converter that will turn 30 
per cent of its heat energy into elec- 
tricity. Thus engineers could eco- 
nomically convert the tremendous 
heat inside a nuclear reactor directly 
into electricity. 

















Wanted: Odd-ball Inventions 


Have you invented a death ray re 
cently? Could you invent a tunnel- 
ing machine to bore through solid 
rock at 2,000 feet per hour? Or a 
sleeping bag in which you could turn 
over without waking up? 

If you can answer “yes” to any of 
these questions, you'd better get in 
touch with the National Inventors 
Council. The council channels worth- 
while inventions to the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

When the Defense Department 
runs up against an “impossible” prob- 
lem, such as a death ray, it asks the 
council to pass the problem along to 
U. S. inventors. The council pub- 
lishes a regular “want list” of inven- 
tions for inventors to tackle. 

Chairman of the National Inven- 
tors Council is Dr. Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, former research director of the 
General Motors Corporation. Dr. 
Kettering is the man who invented 
pioneering devices such as the self- 
starter for automobiles. 

Dr. Kettering is interested in seek 
ing out creative young people. He is 
urging the National Inventors Coun- 
cil to establish a privately financed 
foundation to single out and encour- 
age young people with a flair for in 
venting. 
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Chart shows how thermionic converter works to turn heat into electricity (see story 


above). Improvement of the device may make its commercial use economical. 





The Roosevelt Creed 


I believe in honesty, sincerity, and the square deal; in 
making up one’s mind what to do—and doing it. 

I believe in fearing God and taking one’s own part. 

I believe in hitting the line hard when you are right. 

I believe in speaking softly and carrying a big stick. 

I believe in hard work and honest sport. 

i believe in a sane mind in a sane body. 

I believe that we have room for but one soul loyalty, and 
that is loyalty to the American people. 











The United States celebrates the 
one hundredth birthday anniversary 


of its colorful twenty-sixth President 


Theodore Roosevelt 


**7 WISH to preach, not the doctrine of 

ignoble ease, but the doctrine of 
the strenuous life, the life of . . . labor 
and strife; to preach the highest form 
of success which comes not to the man 
who desires mere easy peace, but the 
man who does not shrink from danger, 
from hardship, or from bitter toil, and 
who out of these wins the splendid 
ultimate triumph.” 

These words were the credo of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt—26th President of the 
United States—whose centenary we are 
celebrating this year. 

Roosevelt’s remarkable, many-sided 
career—from naturalist, politician, cow- 
boy, and historian to big-game hunter, 
explorer, and statesman—was not the 
result of inborn genius. He won his 
spurs through courage, hard work, and 
self-imposed discipline. 

Theodore (nicknamed “Teedy” by his 
parents) was born in New York. City 
on October 27, 1858. His Old Dutch 
colonial family was well-to-do. Roose- 
velt could have chosen idleness as a 
way of life. But he ruled out “ignoble 
ease.” 

Frail and sickly as a boy, Theodore 
determined to develop a robust body. 

oa. He learned to box, ride horseback, and 
Photos from Theodore Roosevelt Foundation —after “roughing it” on many camping 

Elected to the New York State Assembly when he was only 23, Roosevelt soon trips—came to love the outdoors. 

made a name for himself in politics. But with the deaths of both his mother The years following Roosevelt’s grad- 

and wife in 1884, he left political scene to become North Dakota rancher. uation from Harvard University in 


Theodore Roosevelt's frail health in early childhood 
kept him from sports, Later he became a lover of out- 
doors, took boxing lessons to build strength. Photo, 
taken in 1879, shows T.R. in Harvard boxing togs. 
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Roosevelt returned to New York in 1886, wrote books about the West. There 
followed busy years as U.S. Civil Service Commissioner (1888-1894) and New York 
City Police Commissioner (1895-1897). Named Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
in 1897, he resigned to become colonel of Rough Riders in Spanish-American War. 


T. R.’s THOUGHTS FOR TODAY 


Theodore Roosevelt once said: ‘‘Words with me are instru- 
ments ... to impress upon the people . . . that | stand for 
the things that are elemental. in civilization.” Here we quote 
some of his remarks. They are as inspiring today as when 
he uttered them. 


Americanism is a question of principle, of purpose, of 
idealism, of character; not a matter of birthplace, or creed, 
or line of descent. 


The things that will destroy America are prosperity-at-any- 
price, peace-at-any-price, safety-first instead of duty-first, the 
love of soft living, and the get-rich-quick theory of life. 


Our first duty is to war against dishonesty . . . war against 
it in public life .. . war against it in business life. Corrup- 
tion in every form is the archenemy of this Republic. 


Don’t hit at all if it is honorably possible to avoid hitting; 
but never hit soft. 


This country will never be a good place for any of us to 
live in if it is not a reasonably good place for all of us to 
live in. 


You must have the right kind of law; but the best law... 
will amount to nothing if you have not the right kind of 
spirit in the man behind the law. 


We think the greatest victories are yet to be won; the 
greatest deeds yet to be done, and there are yet in store for 
eur people, and for the causes we uphold, grander triumphs 
than have ever been scored. 


We here in America hold in our hands . . . the fate of the 
coming years; and shame and disgrace will be ours if in our 
eyes the light of high resolve is dimmed; if we trail in the 
dust the hopes of men. 


T.R, returned home a 
hero. Elected N.Y. 
Governor, then Vice- 
President, he became 
President upon death 
of McKinley in 1901. 
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1880 were crammed with excitement. 
At 23, he plunged into politics, and 
won election as a Republican to the 
New York State Assembly. From the 
first, he crusaded for clean government 
And he carried his reform ideas with 
him throughout his life. 

Putting aside his political ambitions 
in 1884, Roosevelt spent two happy 
years on a North Dakota ranch. There 
he rode the range in the company of 
saddle-hardened cowboys. From _first- 
hand experience, he gathered the his 
torical data later incorporated into his 
famous work on pioneer life, The Win- 
ning of the West (“T. R.” wrote more 
than 30 volumes on history, nature 
and politics during his lifetime). 

As Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
under President William McKinley, he 
was a major force in building up om 
Under Roosevelt, the U. S. took its place on the world stage as a great power. Navy. But when the Spanish-American 
He built up Navy, sending U. S. flotilla around the world. In 1905, T.R. (shown War broke out in 1898, “T.R.” resigned 
above with Russian and Japanese diplomats) helped bring about Peace of his position to help form a regiment of 
Portsmouth, ending Russo-Japanese War, was awarded Nobel prize for peace. dashing volunteers—the “Rough Riders.” 

In the famous assault on San Juan Hill 
in Cuba, Roosevelt led a thrilling caval- 
ry charge. 





“Bull Moose” 

After the war, “T.R.” came home a 
popular hero. He was elected Republi 
can governor of New York, then Vice- 
President under McKinley. After the 

won right to build latter’s assassination in 1901, Roosevelt 
Panama Canal at 42 became President (youngest in 
linking Atlantic the nation’s history). He was reelected 
and Pacific in 1904, serving his term during the 
Oceans.Here period when America entered the inter- 
President is shown national stage as a world power. 
inspecting con- A dynamic Chief Executive, Roose- 
struction werk on elt fought the big business trusts 
waterway. Canal —Y tt eee 
wes epened up fo which, he said, were interfering in poli- 
shipping in 1914. tics. He strengthened the Navy and 
sent it on an impressive world cruise 
He backed the passage of pure food 
laws, and sponsored a _ conservation 
movement to increase our national for- 
ests. He secured territory from the new 
republic of Panama, and set about con- 
structing the Panama Canal. He helped 
to bring about peace in the Russo 
Japanese War of 1905—and was award 
ed the Nobel Peace Prize in 1906 for 
his efforts. 
Leaving the White House in 1909 
“T.R.” won new fame as a big-game 
hunter in Africa. But he returned to 
run for the Presidency once again in 
1912 as candidate of the Progressive 
(“Bull Moose”) party. After his defeat 
in a three-cornered race with Woodrow 
Wilson (Democrat) and William How- 
ard Taft (Republican), “T.R.” led an 
expedition into unexplored jungles of 
Brazil. 
During the hazardous trip he fell 
gravely ill. His iron constitution never 
As President, Theodore Roosevelt established many ‘‘firsts."” He was the first quite recovered. But his iron will never 
Chief Executive to go down in a submarine, and the first to go up in an air- faltered during the five remaining years 
plane. Photo shows him in early airplane getting set for flight in 1910. of his life. He died on January 6,'1919. 


in 1903, Roosevelt 





F YOU'VE ever had a picture taken 

that showed up every freckle, every 
blemish, and every misplaced hair on 
your head, you know how some of the 
clients of Thomas Eakins felt when they 
saw the portraits he had painted of 
them. 

For Eakins was a relentless realist in 
painting. In a day when most portraits 
were prettied up to flatter their sub- 
jects, Eakins insisted on photographic 
detail, even when his clients were not 
prepared to face the truth about them- 
selves. As a result, many of those who 
sat for the painter refused to buy the 
portraits when they were finished. 

To them Eakins had but one answer: 
“That’s the way it was.” This won him 
few friends and fewer commissions. He 
was never a popular painter. 

Yet Thomas Eakins brought to Ameri- 
can painting a greater strength, a wiser 
maturity, and a more resourceful direc- 
tion than it had had until his time. With 
his contemporary, Winslow Homer, he 
represents a real turning point in Ameri- 
can art. 

Before Eakins, painting in America— 
particularly portraiture—had been ro- 
mantic, pretty, and largely meaningless. 
Its subject matter had been conven- 
tional, its treatment traditional and 
somewhat restricted. Eakins brought the 
exact sciences of anatomy and photog- 
raphy to bear on painting, and added a 
new dimension in subject matter by in- 
troducing such “unromantic” subjects 
as sports and medical clinics. 


Helped Shape Future of Art 

Today such subjects are frequent in 
art, but in the late nineteenth century 
Eakins’ experiments were considered 
daring. He helped to shape the future 
of art in this country. 

Thomas Eakins was born in Philadel- 
phia in 1844. He attended public schools 
there, and was graduated from Phila- 
delphia’s excellent Central High School, 
where he acquired almost the equiva- 
lent of a college education. He then 
began studying art at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, the oldest art 
institution in the nation. 


By tradition, drawing and painting 
were then taught by means of plaster 
casts and models. Only when a student 
had learned to master such forms was 
he allowed to draw from live models. 
Eakins rebelled against this method and 
began to study anatomy at Jefferson 
Medical College. He sat in on opera- 
tions, and even practiced dissection, 
thus gaining a scientific knowledge of 
the human body that he was to put to 
good use in his painting. 


Brought Anatomy to Painting 

When he was a young man of twenty- 
two, he went abroad to continue his 
studies. At the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 
Paris, from 1866 to 1869, he was the 
pupil of J. L. Gerome and of Leon 
Bonnet. Later he worked in the studio 
of a noted sculptor. But European in- 
fluences which showed in his later work 
were gained chiefly from a year of travel 
in Spain. The work of Velasquez and 
Goya in particular influenced the young 
American. 

He returned to Philadelphia in 1870, 
his technical skill much improved, his 
experience in painting living models 
much broader, and his background for 
a career soundly laid down. He opened 
his own studio and began to paint, at 
the same time continuing his study of 
anatomy. One of his greatest oils was 
produced in 1875. It was a painting of 
“The Gross Clinic,” showing the famous 
American surgeon, Dr. Samuel Gross, 
pausing in the midst of a delicate bone 
operation to lecture his watching stu- 
dents. The work has been compared 
with Rembrandt's great painting, “The 
Anatomy Lesson.” 

In 1873 Eakins had been made pro- 
fessor of anatomy at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. Later he be- 
came a dean, and he also taught at the 
Art Students League in New York City. 
His intimate knowledge of anatomy, 
fully as thorough as that of many medi- 
cal students, was now being recognized 
as a sound basis for figure painting. 

Eakins worked in both oils and water 
colors. Many of his best known water 
colors were done with the same pains- 


taking technique as oils, being worked 
over many times, and employing small, 
precise, dry strokes—a sharp contrast 
with the free-flowing work of the water 
color master Winslow Homer. Eakins 
actually made preliminary sketches in 
oil for many of his water colors. 

He was also a sculptor of some note. 
With one of his pupils, Samuel] Murray, 
he modeled “Prophets” for the Wither- 
spoon Building in Philadelphia. He also 
contributed two reliefs to the Revolu- 
tionary War battle monument at Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 

To get precisely the right lighting 
effects on figures in his paintings, he 
often made small models of such figures 
and moved them around to get the effect 
he desired. He also used the camera, of ° 
which he was an enthusiastic “fan,” to 
work out problems of light and shade. 
With the photographer Muybridge he 
experimented in some of the first se- 
quence-shot photographs. 


Work Led to Motion Pictures 

Muybridge had used 24 cameras to 
get his remarkable series of photographs 
of a galloping horse. The resulting pic- 
tures won a wager for Leland Stanford, 
Governor of California, by proving that 
a horse in full gallop has all four feet 
off the ground at times. Eakins sug- 
gested using only one camera to get 
such shots, and their work in this field— 
which was only a useful device for 
Eakins’ chief concern, painting—led in- 
directly to motion pictures. 

Among others of Eakins’ well-known 
paintings were: “John Biglen in a Single 
Scull,” showing a professional oarsman 
in a racing craft on the Schuylkill River; 
“Negro Boy Dancing,” painted in 1878 
and reflecting Eakins’ intense interest ‘n 
action; “Clinic of Dr. Agnew,” another 
medical masterpiece; “Between Rounds”; 
“Chess Players”; and “Baseball.” 

Eakins died in Philadelphia in 1916; 
his contributions to American painting 
may be seen in many museums today. 
The painter whose portraits were some- 
times too harsh nevertheless brought 
a new integrity to American art. 

—LEONARD Panis 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. WEATHER 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 
__a. In which of the following mili- 
tary actions did a storm at sea 
turn the tide of battle? 

1. Battle of Waterloo 

2. Invasion of Normandy in 
1944 

8. Defeat of Spanish Armada 

4. Fighting at Iwo Jima 

. When cloud seeding is fully de- 

veloped it will be valuable for 

all of the following reasons, 

except 
1. prevention of heavy down- 
pours 

2. ending of droughts 

3. drenching an enemy country 
with rain every day 

4. removal of salt from sea water 

A major purpose of melting ice 

and snow in vast areas would be 

1. reclaiming the areas for farm- 
ing 

2. utilization of coal dust as a 
by-product of the coal indus- 
try 

8. placing limitations on waste- 
ful winter sports 

4. assistance to the fur industry 

. Most of the world’s weather is 

manufactured in 

1. the U.S.S.R. 

2. nuclear reactors 

3. the Arctic and Antarctic 

4. North and South America 

. An experiment now being car- 
ried on by the U.S. Geological 

Survey to cut evaporation from 

large bodies of water calls for 

1. seeding clouds 

2. detonating hydrogen bombs 

over the oceans 
3. building huge storage tanks 
4. pouring a chemical over the 
water to decrease the rate of 
evaporation 

. The business of weather making 
the U. S. is carried on by 

. the Federal Government only 

2. private enterprise only 

3. U. S. Weather Bureau only 

. both the Federal Government 

and private industry 

A major purpose of the earth 

satellite which the U. S. hopes 


to launch during the current In- 
ternational Geophysical Year is to 
. photograph major cities 
2. seed clouds 
3. scan cloud patterns around 
the world by means of photo- 
electric cells 
4. break up hurricane forma- 
tions 
h. The “father of rainmaking” is 
1. Clinton Anderson 
2. Irving Langmuir 
3. I. Rabi 
4. James R. Killian, Jr. 


ll. CENSORSHIP 


On the line to the left of the coun- 
try in which censorship is practiced, 
place the number preceding the re- 
gion of the world in which the coun- 
try is located. 


Column A 
a. Ghana 
. Indonesia 
». Portugal 
_d. Russia 
Turkey 
Column B 
. Middle East 
Far East 
Africa 
. Latin America 
. Western Europe 
. Eastern Europe 


D Ulm Cobo 


ill. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
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“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base 
a conclusion. 


__1. Motor vehicle 
the U. S. increased 
1946 and 1957. 

2. More motor vehicles are regis- 
tered in the U. S. than in the 
countries of Western Europe 
combined. 

. Between 1946 and 1954 the 
number of motor vehicles regis- 
tered in the U. S. more than 
doubled. 

. In 1957 preliminary estimates 
show that there were 33 million 
more motor vehicles registered 


in the U. S. than in 1946. 


registrations in 
between 


IV. WIRETAPPING 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place an 
“A” if it is an argument against per- 
mitting wiretapping by state law en- 
forcement agencies, and an “F” if it 
is an argument in favor of it. 


_1. Crime and subversion are dirty 
business and modern techniques 
of detection must be used. 

2. The Fifth Amendment provides 
that “no person shall be 
compelled in any criminal case 
to be a witness against himself.” 

3. State laws provide that a judge 

must approve the tap. 

It is a step.from tapping wires 

to planting microphones. 


oe 


V. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following items, place a “Y” if 
it can be identified with the life and 
career of Theodore Roosevelt, and an 
“N” if it cannot. 


__l. New York State Assemblyman 
_2. U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sioner 
3. Author of Winning of the West 
. President during World War | 
. Organizer of “Rough Riders” 
3. Commander of the U. S. Army 
in Cuba, 1898-99 
. Opponent of pure food laws 
. Favored Panama Canal 
. Candidate of the Progressive 
party in 1912 
__10. Explored jungles of Brazil 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Bourguiba ( boor’gi.ba) 

Chiang Kai-shek (jé.aing’ki’shék’ ) 
Ghana (gii’na) 

Imam Ahmed (i.miim’ 4’mad) 
Kenya (kén’ya) , 

L’Humanité (160.miin.i.ta’ ) 

New Guinea (ni gin’l) 

Salazar (sa.la.zar’ ) 

Saud (s60.00d ) 

Viet Nam (vé.ét'niim’ ) 
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OUR after hour I kept the gun 

pointed at the other nine men. 
From the lifeboat’s stern, where I'd sat 
most of the twenty days of our drift- 
ing, I could keep them all covered. If 
I had to shoot at such close quarters, I 
wouldn't miss. They realized that. No- 
body jumped at me. But in the way 
they all glared I could see how they'd 
come to hate my guts. 

Especially Barrett, who'd been bos’n’s 
mate; Barrett said in his harsh, cracked 
voice, “You're a dope, Snyder. Y-you 
can't hold out forever! You're half 
asleep now!” 

I didn’t answer. He was right. How 
long can a man stay awake? I hadn’t 
dared shut. my eyes in maybe seventy- 
two hours. Very soon now I'd doze off, 
and the instant that happened they'd 
pounce on the little water that was left. 

The last canteen lay under my legs. 
There wasn't much in it after twenty 
days. Maybe a pint. Enough to give 
each of them a few drops. Yet I could 
see in their bloodshot eyes that they'd 
gladly kill me for those few drops. As a 
man I didn’t count any more. I was no 
longer third officer of the wrecked Mon- 
tala. I was just a gun that kept them 
away from the water they craved. And 
with their tongues swollen and their 
cheeks sunken, they were half crazy. . . . 

The way I judged it, we must be 
some two hundred miles east of Ascen- 
sion. Now that the storms were over, 
the Atlantic swells were long and easy, 
and the morning sun was hot—so hot it 
scorched your skin. My own tongue was 
thick enough to clog my throat. I’d have 
given the rest of my life for a single 
gulp of water. 

But I was the man with the gun—the 
only authority in the boat—and I knew 


Reprinted by permission from This Week 


Magazine. Copyright, 1950, by United 
Newspapers Magazine Corporation. This 
story is included in the collection of This 
Week’s Short Short Stories, ed. by Stewart 
Beach, published by Random House, 1958. 





Nine desperate men wanted the treasure he guarded— 


he had a gun... but he hadn’t slept for twenty days 


“Take Over, Bos nl” 


By OSCAR SCHISGALL 


this: once the water was gone we'd have 
nothing to look forward to but death. 
As long as we could look forward to 
getting a drink later, there was some- 
thing to live for. We had to make it 
last as long as possible. If I'd given in 
to the curses and growls, if I hadn't 
brandished the gun, we'd have emptied 
the last canteen days ago. By now we'd 
all be dead. 

The men weren't pulling on the oars. 
They'd stopped that long ago, too weak 
to go on. The nine of them facing me 
were a pack of bearded, ragged, half- 
naked animals, and I probably looked as 
bad as the rest. Some sprawled over the 
gunwales, dozing. The rest watched me 
as Barrett did, ready to spring the in- 
stant I relaxed. 

When they weren't looking at my 
face they looked at the canteen under 
my legs. 

Jeff Barrett was the nearest one. A 
constant threat. The bos’n’s mate was a 
heavy man, bald, with a scarred and 
brutal face. He’d been in a hundred 
fights, and they'd left their marks on 
him. Barrett had been able to sleep— 
in fact, he’d slept through most of the 
night—and I envied him that. His eyes 
wouldn't close. They kept watching me, 
narrow and dangerous. 

Every now and then he taunted me 
in that hoarse, broken voice: 

“Why don’t you quit? You can’t hold 
out!” 

“Tonight,” I said. “We'll ration the 
rest of the water tonight,” 

“By tonight some of us'll be dead! 
We want it now!” 

“Tonight,” I said. 

Couldn’t he understand that if we 
waited until night the few drops 
wouldn’t be sweated out of us so fast? 
But Barrett was beyond all reasoning. 
His mind had already cracked with 
thirst. I saw him begin to rise, a calcu- 
lating look in his eyes. I aimed the gun 
at his chest—and he sat down again. 

I'd grabbed my Luger on instinct, 
twenty days ago, just before running 
for the lifeboat. Nothing else would 
have kept Barrett and the rest away 
from the water. 

These fools—couldn’t they see I 
wanted a drink as badly as any of them? 
But I was in command here—that was 
the difference. I was the man with the 


gun, the man who had to think. Each 
of the others could afford to think only 
of himself; I had to think of them all 

Barrett's eyes kept watching 
waiting. I hated him. I hated him all 
the more because he’d slept. He had 
that advantage now. He wouldn't keel 
over. 

And long before noon I knew | 
couldn't fight any more. My eyelids 
were too heavy to lift. As the boat rose 
and fell on the long swells, I could feel 
sleep creeping over me like paralysis. 
It bent my head. It filled my brain like 
a cloud. I was going, going. . . 

Barrett stood over me, and I couldn't 
even lift the gun. In a vague 
could guess what would happen, He'd 
grab the water first and take his gulp 
By that time the would be 
screaming and tearing at him, and he’d 
have to yield the canteen. Well, there 
was nothing more I could do about it. 

I whispered, “Take over, bos’n.” 

Then I fell face down in the bottom 
of the boat. I was asleep before | 
stopped moving. 

When a hand shook my shoulder, | 
could hardly raise my head. Jeff Bar- 
rett’s “flere! Take 
your share o’ the water!” 

Somehow I propped myself up on my 
arms, dizzy and weak. I looked at the 
men, and I thought my eyes were going 
Their figures were dim, shadowy; but 
then I realized it wasn’t because 
eyes. It was night. The sea was black 
there were stars overhead. I'd slept the 
day away. 

So we were in our twenty-first night 
adrift—the night in which the 
Groton finally~ picked us up—but now 
as I turned my head to Barrett there 
was no sign of any ship. He knelt be 


me, 


Way | 


others 


hoarse voice said, 


of my 


tramp 


side me, holding out the canteen, his 
other hand with the gun steady on the 
men. 

I stared at the canteen as if it wer 
a mirage. Hadn’t they finished that pint 
of water this,morning? When I looked 
up at Barrett’s ugly face, it 
He must have guessed my thoughts. 

“You said, “Take over, bos’n, 
you?” he growled. “I been holdin’ off 
these apes all day.” He hefted the Luge: 
in his hand. “When you're boss-man,’ 
he added with a sheepish grin, “in com 
mand and responsible for the rest—you 
—you sure get to see things different 
don’t you?” 


was grim 


didn’t 





Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


Every lassie ha’ her laddie, 
Nane they say ha’ I... . 


It isn't what “they” say that bothers 
you, really. It's just the fact that you 
haven't got a guy or a gal to call 
your own. .Even if getting serious is 
the last thing you want, you still 
wish that popular blond in first 
period English would give you some 
attention. 

You may know very well that the 
person you have your eye on isn't 
your type, or won't ever date you. 
But there’s no harm in dreaming, is 
there? 


Q. I've liked a boy for three years 
now. I strongly believe that the boy 
should make the first move, but he’s 
shy and only looks at me and smiles. 
I know he likes me but I’m losing 
patience. What do you advise? 


A. Three years is a long time to like 
a boy who only looks at you and smiles. 
But it’s understandable. What isn’t un- 
derstandable is that in three years you 
haven't heaved out of your mind a be- 
lief that kéeps proving itself wrong! 
What good has thinking that the boy 
should make the first move done you, 
and where did you get such a twitter- 
pated idea in the first place? 

Certainly, you shouldn't ask Lee for 
a date, or call him up, or launch a vig- 
orous flirtation campaign. Certainly you 
shouldn’t let him know how interested 
you are until you're sure he'd like the 
idea. But it is, and always has been, 
the girl’s privilege to make the first 
conversational move. This lets the boy 
know that she at least wants to get 
better acquainted with him, and paves 
the way for any move he might want 
to make. 

So empty your mind of useless 
theories and fill up the hole with items 
to talk to him about—and courage to 
start talking. He'll be grateful for your 
attention. 


Q. I took out a couple of times a 
girl who wanted to go with me. Now 
she entirely ignores me. I'm on the 
bashful side, so what can I do to make 
her like me better? 


A. Like the girl in the question 
above, Mary was secretly attracted to 


you for a long time. You found out 
and finally got up the nerve to ask her 
out. But the shyness that had made 
you put off dating her made talking 
equally hard. After a couple of tries, 
Mary found that a date with you 
wasn't what she’d expected and de- 
cided not to try again. You, on the 
other hand, found Mary quite enter- 
taining, and were angry with yourself 
for not opening up more. 

Either you aren’t Mary’s type, or 
you're too shy to let your true self 
come to the surface. If the first is true, 
there’s little you can do. But you can't 
really know until you do something 
about the second. Just who are you? 
What are your interests? People want 
to know you, want to like you. 

Talk to everyone, including Mary. 
She may discover you're quite fascinat- 
ing and renew her attentions, or she'll 
continue to ignore you—there’s no way 
of telling. But other girls will notice 
you, not because you're cute, or a bas- 
ketball star, or drive a red convertible. 
They'll notice you because they know 
what the real you is like. 


Q. I’ve had sort of a crush on a boy 
for two years but so far haven't dared 
say hello to him. He’s co-captain of the 
football team and a very big wheel, 
but I’ve heard some pretty shady stories 
about him and a few of the girls he 
goes out with. Still, I'd like to get to 
know him. What do you suggest I do? 


A. The last thing in the world you 
want to do is get mixed up with a boy 
who will show you little respect, or 
ruin your reputation, or both. But still 
there’s something very alluring about 
Ronnie. Your common sense says, “Stay 
away,” while something else tells you, 
“Go ahead.” 

We're all guilty of such folly, in 
dozens of ways. We drive too fast just 
for the thrill; we walk to the edge of 
cliffs knowing very well we'll get scared 
when we look down; we stay out past 
a sensible hour unnecessarily, even 
though we know we might be punished, 
and will surely feel miserably tired the 
next day. Man likes to inject a little 
danger into his life occasionally to 
make it lively. Sometimes he gets hurt 
seriously; sometimes he’s just tempo- 
rarily unhappy. Rarely does he decide 
to live in absolute safety—it would be 
too dull. 











Ben Roth Ageney 
“This is his first date.”’ 


But you're also like a person who’s 
reading a murder mystery. You experi- 
ence the excitement of danger without 
being anywhere near danger yourself. 
Ronnie is reportedly a villain, (you're 
not even sure that this is true), but 
you're as safe from his treachery as if 
he were merely a book character. If 
he ever stepped out of those pages and 
asked you out, you'd probably be so 
scared you couldn’t speak. 

Your “sort of a crush” on Ronnie is 
very much like a crush on a singer or 
movie star. It’s harmless, as long as 
you don’t mistake it for a deeper feel- 
ing, or let it keep you from wanting to 
know other boys whom you can talk 
to and who might ask you out, and 
whom you'd like to introduce to your 
family. Be careful—fires are pretty as 
long as you don’t go too close. 


Q. I recently dated a boy who’s en- 
gaged to be married in April. He’s real 
nice but I’m afraid if I date him often 
rll like him and get hurt. Should I 
continue to go out with him? 


A. You'll be hurt? What about the 
girl he’s going to marry? 

It’s obvious that the marriage code 
means little to this boy. But you should 
have the moral sense to realize that 
any engagement is a pledge of marriage 
and of the faithfulness which goes with 
marriage. 

It’s not up to you to teach this boy 
a lesson by refusing to date him. But 
by refusing him you'll help teach your- 
self a lesson—that marriage isn’t a hap- 
hazard system with take-’em-or-leave- 
‘em rules. It’s a serious step, one not 
to be taken without responsible, adult 
consideration, and respect for its re- 
strictions. Your own marriage will mean 
far more to you if you realize now just 
how much responsibility is involved, 
even if it costs you a few evenings of 
fun. 





Film | 
quality 
that 
stacks up 


Rain or shine, you can shoot with the assurance 

of a “‘pro’”’ when your camera is loaded with ANSCO. 
Versatility . .. dependability ... a certain unique 
sensitivity —in fact, all the qualities you 

associate with the professional are yours to enjoy 
automatically ... with ANSCO 


New Ansco Super Anscochrome 

Film Speed 100 

The world’s fastest color film—actually, ten times 
faster than conventional film! For the first time, 

you can shoot action-stopping color in poorest 
daylight ... indoor pictures with existing light... even 
with candlelight! This great new film puts the 

entire world of color right in the palm of your hand! 


Famous Anscochrome 

Film Speed 32 

Here’s all the action-stopping sensitivity you'll 
ordinarily need, plus... the extra-wide latitude that 
will make all your pictures sparkle with life! 

Try some real soon. Its all-around versatility has 
made it the standard, day-in, day-out, color film 

of amateurs and professionals alike. 


Ansco All-Weather Pan 

Film Speed 64 

A premium-quality black-and-white film at the regular 
price—and guaranteed to give you “pictures that 
satisfy or a new roll free!’’ Its “controlled contrast” 
makes the difference! Perfect for portraits or 

scenics in sunshine, shade or flash. Available in 

all popular roll-film sizes. 


Ansco 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
Binghamton, New York 
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NEW. ALL-WEATHER PAN FILM 
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QUARTERBACKS Ht. Wt. 


Jim Bakken (Madison West) Wisc. _ 5.11 
Stan Gann (Northside) Atlanta, Ga. __ 5.8 
Guy Gibbs (Graham) Tex. 6.6 
Jerry Gross (Central) Bay City, Mich. _ 5.10 
Ron Kariberg (Lewiston) Ida. 6.0 


Rich Jemenkeo (Roosevelt) East Chicago, Ind. _ 
Lou Kirouvac (Bishop Bradley) Manchester, N. H. 
Robert Levingston (Los Angeles) Calif. 

Henry Newton (Raleigh) N. C. 

Ralph Smith (Brookhaven) Miss. 





Larry Libertore (Edison) Miami, Fla. 
Leroy Loudermilk (Wilkinsburg) Pa. - 
Jack Norwood (Poly) Baltimore, Md. 


CENTERS (LINEBACKERS) 


John Bosley (Green Bank) W. Va. 

Frank Brzenk (St. Peter's) Jersey City, N. J. __ 
James Byerly (Crane) Tex. 
Pete Case (Decatur) Ga. 
Leroy Leep (Wichita East) Kans. 

Dave Morgan (Natick) Mass. 

J. Lynn Smith (Bountiful) Utah 

Roger Spurlock (Huntington Central) W. Va. 
Jack Wallace (Middletown) O. 

Roger Whitley (Albemarle) N. C. 


5.8 


HALFBACKS 


Paul Allen (Pleasant Grove) Utah 

Jim Bargeloh (Parkersbutg) W. Va. 

Tracy Callis (Jefferson) Roanoke, Va. 
Mark Chiros (Abp. Wms.) Braintree, Mass. __ 
Jack Collins (Highland Park) Dallas, Tex. ___ 
Gary Craig (Poly) Riverside, Calif. aa 
Mike Fitzpatrick (Timon) Buffalo, N.Y. 
Bruce Fullerton (Little Rock) Ark. 

Paul Goddard (Lincoln) Portland, Ore. __ 
Dan Griffin (Frederick) Okla. 

Richie Haines (Montclair) N. J. 

Wendell Harris (Baton Rouge) La. 

Bob Ivey (Woodruff) S. C. 
Don Kasso (Berkeley) Calif. _ & 
Bob Nunis (S. F. Austin) Austin, | eS 


Sedric Suggs (B. T. Wash.) Rocky Mount, N. C. 
FULLBACKS 


Jim Bruno (Agawam) Mass. __ 

John Chisdak (Central) Scranton, ‘Pa. - 

Bobby Ferguson (Troy) O. 

John French (Artesia) N. M. a TACKLES 

Jim Hoosman (East Waterloo) lowa _ - John Bohn (Flaget) Louisville, Ky. 

Jim Josephson (Bellarmine) San Jose, Calif. Dave Dutton (Berkeley) Calif. 

Mike Lind (Calumet) Chicago, Ill. Mike Giacinto (St. Francis) Brooklyn, N.Y. __ 

George Telesh (Clifton) N. J. Robert Hoien (West Seattle) Wash. 
ENDS Monte Kiffin (Lexington) Neb. 


Harry Kushigian (Mount Pleasant) 
James Bates (Marval Arts) Los Angeles, Calif. Providence, R. 1. 
James Blair (Highland) Albuquerque, N. M. _ Tom Loechler (Robbinsdale) Minn. 
Art Brandstatter (East Lansing) Mich. Bob McCullough (Helena) Mont. 
Glenn Cunningham (Bristow) Okla. ss Sam Munsch (Rapid City) S. D. i 
Ernie Davis (Elmira Free Academy) N. Y. __ Ron Scufka (Benedictine) Cleveland, O. 
Don Desroches (Stephens) Rumford, Me. _—| David Steadman (Kingsport) Tenn. 
Don Downs (Ensley) Birmingham, Ala. - Davidson Thompson (Male) Louisville, Ky. ___ 
Bill Hicks (Little Rock) Ark. LF David Thompson (Brookline) Mass. 
Ken Hokeness (Northfield) Minn. * 


1957 All-American H. S. Football Squad 
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GUARDS 


Orville Bolinger (Muskogee) Okla. 

Greg Divis (St. Mary’s) St. Lovis, Mo. 
Tom Downham (Marinette) Wisc. _ 

Ben Fellows (Ames) lowa 
Tom Gue (Orangeburg) S. C. cory 
Wayne Magnusson (West Phoenix) Ariz. sl 
Gene Mariutto (Miami Senior) Fla. 

Owensby Pierson (South) Akron, Ohio 
Ken Spires (Lawrence) Mass. vu 
Bill White (Amarillo) Tex. 
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FTER 80 days round the whirl, your 

bleary-evyed sports editor and his 
staff of “bushed” experts have whipped 
up the tastiest “dish” of high school 
football “beef” you ever saw. And here 
it is—the seventh annual All-American 
H. S. Football Squad, picked exclusive- 
ly for Scholastic Magazines. 

It took months of digging—reading 
hundreds of newspapers, talking to 
hundreds of coaches, writing to hun- 
dreds of experts—to cook up this tasty 
Squad. Unlike other such teams, which 
were picked after the second or third 
week of the season, this super Squad 
wasn’t chosen until the last pigskin was 
punted in the last game of the year. 
That's why we know it’s the BEST! 

The 80 super stars tapped for our 


Super Squad hail from 40 states. Lead- 
ing the state parade is California with 
six choices. Next come Texas and 
Massachusetts with five picks. Then 
comes Ohio with four, followed by New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, and West Virginia with 
three apiece. 

Two high schools share individual 
honors, each placing two men on the 
Squad. They are Little Rock (Ark.) 
Central H. S., which placed end Bill 
Hicks and halfback Bruce Fullerton; 
and Berkeley (Calif.) H. S., which 
placed tackle Dave Dutton and _ half- 
back Don Kasso. 

Heaviest man on the Squad is 254- 
pound Roger Spurlock, star tackle of 
Huntington (W. Va.) Central H. S. 


If you want to have some fun, clip 
this All-American Squad and file it 
away for future reference. From this 
group of high school whizzes will come 
the college and pro stars of tomorrow. 

Think we're talking through our hel- 
mets? Well, here are just SOME of the 
great stars who first hit the headlines 
as members of our All-American High 
School Squad: 

John Crow, Jimmy Phillips, Alex 
Karras, Jon Arnett, Paul Hornung, Bart 
Starr, Jimmy Brown, Tommy Mc- 
Donald, Jerry Tubbs, Paul Rotenberry, 
Johnny Majors, Ronnie Knox, Milt 
Campbell, Aubrey Lewis, Bobby Cox, 
Kenny Ploen, Lee Grosscup, and Earl 
Morrall! 

—HeErMaN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





“| LIKE THE COAL 
INDUSTRY... 
IT’S A MAN’S 
BUSINESS !” 


says Mack H, Shumate, an 
assistant General Manager at a 
large Eastern coal company 


a\ 


“The work is interesting! There are openings in all 
phases of coal mining for young engineers. Improved 
safety techniques, new transportation systems, better pro- 
duction methods make coal a vital industry. And you'll 
find that coal mining is a young man’s business!” 


2 ey 


{ 

“Of course, this demand for coal mining engineers means 
a wide-open field for promotion and advancement. And 
you start at a good salary, too! Wages in the coal industry 
are as high as or higher than any other industrial field— 
and you'll have plenty of leisure time. You'll live well as a 


i 


coal mining engineer! 


~ 5 ‘ oe’ ea P : 

“As our nation grows, so does the coal industry. The 
great demand for coal means that the coal industry must 
use the newest machines and latest technical information 
in producing it. As a result, coal producers need engineers 
now and will need even more in the years ahead.” 














“Research, too! In our system of competitive free enter- 
prise, privately-owned coal companies must be progres- 
sive ... always on the look-out for better ways to do 
things. A great deal of work remains to be done in this 
field and many independent research programs offer 
great opportunities for young men.” 





**Find out about mining scholarships 
offered by coal companies. 
Send coupon below now for 
descriptive literature !”’ 





NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


ee) 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Dept. S-1 


Gentlemen: Please send me more information on careers for young 
men in the coal industry. 


Name___ acilall 





I have had the following educatioa_____ 
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City. i hdianel Zone State a 
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Fast—Action 
Easy Operation 
Brilliant Color 
clides _ 
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The Century 35 has everything you need in a 
fine, personal camera. It’s lightweight, com- 
pact, all-metal, with such advanced features 
as: one-stroke rapid film advance that auto- 
matically cocks the shutter, sets the film 
counter dial and the double exposure pre- 
vention lock; combination view-rangefinder 
that allows extra-rapid composing and 
shooting; shutter speeds from 1 second to 
1/500 second for fast action shots; Red Dot 
setting for easy outdoor shots. With all these 
features and many more you would expect 
to pay more than $69.50 for camera, leather 
carrying case and flash. Visit your local 
Graflex dealer and see how you can get your 
Century 35 today with the Graflex Easy 
Payment Plan. Pay as little as $6.95 down. 


FAVORITE OF SERIOUS- 
MINDED PHOTOGRAPHERS 


SPEED GRAPHIC*45 


More people earn 
their living with a 
Speed Graphic than 
with any other cam- 
era. It pays for 
itself quickly. 






STILL TIME TO 
ENTER GRAFLEX $10.000 PHOTO CONTEST 
JAN. I-MAR.1 — ENTRY FORMS AT DEALERS 
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SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Rochester 3, N.Y. 
*Trade Mark 





*Sterred words refer to Abraham Lincoln 


Railsplitter President 


By Marcia Cook, Missoula High School, Missoula, Montana 








Students are invited to 9 10 
submit original crossword 
er publication 











Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 9 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 22 2} 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 21 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 


























20 


28 





24 





include puzzle design, 3 
definitions, answers on - 
separate sheets, design 





with answer filled in, 

and stat t by stud 7} A 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 38 9 
Keep a copy as puzzles 

cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 4 
grade. Address Puzzle ? 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 7 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 
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. First name of Lincoln’s mother, 
5. Begin. 

10. Homonym for two. 

12. Smallest whole number. 

14. Late Italian conductor (initials). 
16. Fed oneself, 

18. Exist. 

19. At the present time. 

20. Over. 

21. 2,000 pounds equal this. 

22. Soldier on kitchen duty (abbr.). 
24. Before. 

26. Anglo-Norman (abbr.). 


*27. Lincoln was born in this month 
(abbr.). 

*29. Lincoln was President during the 
a 


31. Lumber comes from these. 
32. Pigment. 
34. Keats wrote the poem: “_______ to 
a Nightingale.” 
36. TV news reporter, ______ Brooks. 
38. Shakespeare’s play ___ You Like It. 
40. Belonging to him. 
42. Famous movie actor, Edward 
cnieeaians CR). 
43. Hurried. 
44. Bricklayer. ¢ 
45. Long period of time. 
46. Atmosphere (abbr.). 
48. A decade is _______ years. 
50. Anglo-Saxon (abbr.). 
51. Hawaiian food prepared from the 
taro root. 
538. You can wash a floor with this. 
*55. He assassinated Lincoln—John Wilkes 








Honest Abe was born in‘a log ___.. 


°56. 








a> ob 


we i ® 


°16. 


. Lincoln’s 


. To and ___ : 
. Insect that makes honey. 





Atomic (abbr.). 


. Homonym for knot. 
. Commanding officer (abbr.). 


. as God gives us 


work we are in.” 
sweetheart 
tragic death, 


Lincoln’s nickname. 


. Adam’s wife. 
. Snake that crushes its prey. 
. Requires. 
. Lincoln once lived in New — 


Illinois. 





29. Opposite of lost. 


30. 


*40. 


You fish with this. 


3. Lincoln’s sister. 
. Goes up. 
. Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treasury, 


Salmon P. 


. Occupied a seat. 
Lincoln often wore a stovepipe 
. Tad was Lincoln’s youngest 
Paes 


exhibition. 


. Lincoln’s eldest son. 
. River in Italy. 

. Rome is capital of this country (abbr.), 
. Mother (slang). 
. 8.1416. 


who 





mm SOO 
the right, let us strive on to finish the 


died 
Rutledge. 
. Second note in the musical scale. 

. Maiden name of Lincoln’s mother. 
Lincoln worked in one of these. 

. Famous comedian, Jack —___. 
. Toy that spins. 


of Good Feeling. 
. Place where animals are kept on 








Are you curious? 


The world awaits another Edison...Maybe it’s you 


The boy in the scarf is Tom Edison, age 10. He was 
curious about things. so he built his own laboratory. 
This month the world celebrates his 111th Birthday. 


During his lifetime Thomas Alva Edison “lighted 
the world” with the electric light, reproduced voices 
and sounds with the phonograph, pioneered in develop- 
ing movies and radio—over 1100 important inventions 
were his because—like you—he simply wanted to know. 

Today, many of the achievements of science are 
being built on the foundations of these inventions. But, 
we are told, one Thomas Edison in a generation is no 
longer enough to sustain our kind of progress. 

The need is for thousands —educated young people, 
trained to harness their curiosity about the unknown. 

What more rewarding and exciting way to spend 
your life than to make the progress of humanity and 
your country your profession? 


America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies* 


Right now American industries are trying t 
courage this natural curiosity of yours—with assistar 
in education and training and good-paying jobs, as 
well. You can be sure America’s more than 400 Inde- 
pendent Electric Light and Power Companies are a 


part of this movement. 


We owe a lot to Tom Edison. We'd like to help you 
be like him. We salute you both on February 11th, 
1958—SCIENCE YOUTH DAY—and Mr. Edison’s 
111th Birthday. And we urge you to make your natural 
curiosity pay off! 


“MORE EDISON EXPERIMENTS YOU CAN DO” — Send 

for illustrated booklet explaining how to do some 
of Edison’s experiments which led to his great dis 
coyeries. No expensive equipment needed. Send 
25¢ in coin—with your name and address — to 
International Edison Birthday Committee, 8 W. 
40th St., New York, N. Y. 





x Company names on request through this magazine 





Censorship 


(Continued from page 9) 


censor who regularly screens the news. 
But a Turkish journalist can be jailed 
for up to three years if he dares to at- 
tack government officials openly, or 
publishes “false news damaging to the 
country’s financial standing, public 
order, or security.” 

Thus. far, four newspapermen have 
actually been imprisoned. (All four 
have since been released.) Many others 
have been brought to trial. Foreign 
correspondents continue to be free of 
any restrictions. 

Censorship in Turkey seems destined 
to go from bad to worse. Two recent 
government decrees have given the 
regime a stranglehold over the press. 
The first decree created an official 
agency which handles all newspaper 
advertising. The placed full 
control over distribution of newsprint 
(the paper on which newspapers are 
printed) in government hands. 

Next door to Turkey, in Iran, an 
army general oversees censorship. As 
commander of the nation’s security 
organization, he keeps a watchful eye 
on the Iranian press. Any news item 
that might be resented by the king, his 
court, the army, or the government is 


second 


kept out of the newspapers. An editor 
who publishes a controversial story 
without permission may end up in jail 
or, at the very least, might find his 
paper suppressed. 

Meanwhile, censorship has made 
further gains at the expense of free- 
dom of information in the Arab world. 

Syria’s press has been reduced to 
being the mouthpiece of the leftist 
government. While Syrian officials deny 
imposing censorship on outgoing dis- 
patches of foreign newsmen, there have 
been reports of regular “spot checks” 
of stories. Moreover, delays of up to 
24 hours have been experienced by 
correspondents trying to speed their 
copy through the Syrian telegraph 
office. 

Neighboring Jordan, under martial 
law for the past year, makes no bones 
about censoring any and all news. 
And King Saud of Saudi Arabia not 
only keeps a tight rein on news within 
his oil-rich desert kingdom, but also 
keeps most foreign correspondents out. 

Little’ Lebanon, perhaps the most 
democratic of the Arab nations, has a 
limited censorship policy. High govern- 
ment officials are reluctant to disclose 
information on certain topics. Direct 
censorship is imposed in times of “na- 
tional emergency.” And, as in many 
other Middle East nations, the sale of 





Draw Lincoln! 











You May Win A 
$430.00 Scholarship 
In Commercial Art 


Prize: A complete art 
course —free training for a 
career in commercial art 
—plus a drawing outfit and 
valuable art textbooks! 
You are coached, indi- 
vidually, by professional 
artists on the staff of 
world’s largest home study 
art school. Many successful 
artists today have studied 
with this school, founded 
over 40 years ago. It’s 

an accredited member of 
the National Home Study 
Council. Try for this 

free art course! 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., studio 2588 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
Please enter my attached drawing in your contest. (PLEASE PRINT) 


500 South 4th Street « 


Nome___. 


DRAW LINCOLN'S 
HEAD 
5 inches high. Use pencil. 


_AGE Drawings for Marc 





County. 


1958 contest must be re- 
ceived by March 31. 





Zone______ State. 





Phone. 


None returned. Winner 
notified. Amateurs only. 
Our students not eligible. 








“blacklisted” foreign newspapers and 
magazines is prohibited. 

In feudal Yemen, the king himself 
acts as censor. The Yemeni monarch, 
Imam Ahmed, reads outgoing news dis- 
patches before they are telegraphed. 

While censorship officially is non- 
existent in Egypt, in fact it is still very 
much in force. Foreign newsmen and 
photographers must submit all articles 
and pictures to Egyptian censors. The 
Egyptian press operates under close 
government supervision. Radio and TV 
news scripts must be passed by censors 
before broadcast. 

Strict censorship is maintained by 
Israeli authorities. Government regula- 
tions call for close scrutiny over news 
to prevent any information concerning 
Israeli military security from leaking 
out. Reporters are informed of any blue- 
penciling of their dispatches. If they 
disagree with the censor’s verdict, they 
may argue their case with Israeli officials. 


ASIA 


The island nation of Indonesia, torn 
by strife throughout most of 1957 (see 
“Roundup of World Affairs,” January 
10 issue), has been the scene of stepped 
up censorship of the toughest variety. 

Indonesia’s security chief, a high 
army officer, has cracked down hard 
on local newspapers. Criticism of gov- 
ernment and military officials is banned. 
Dispatches of foreign correspondents 
have been subject to heavy blue-pencil- 
ing. Newsmen are questioned about the 
sources of their stories. Five Dutch 
language newspapers were suppressed 
in the wake of anti-Dutch demonstra- 
tions. These demonstrations were 
sparked by the continuing Indonesian- 
Netherlands dispute over the future of 
Dutch-held West New Guinea. 

Elsewhere in Asia, this was the story: 

In Burma, a single censor glances at 
outgoing reports a couple of times a 
day. Anything he doesn’t like is mys- 
teriously sidetracked. Neighboring 
Thailand practices a similar form of 
mild censorship. 

In South Viet Nam, foreign-language 
newspapers for the large foreign groups 
living there (Chinese and French) are 
censored. The native Viet Namese pub- 
lications and foreign newsmen are free 
of restrictions. Some censorship at the 
source exists. And the government can 
put economic pressure on individual 
newspapers through its control of news- 
print. 

South Korea is free of censorship at 
present. But the government possesses 
“emergency” powers that permit it to 
impose censorship when it sees fit. 

Nationalist China (Taiwan) news- 
papers are careful to watch their “P’s 
and Q’s” when discussing the govern- 
ment of President Chiang Kai-shek. In 

(Continued on page 30) 














Weather 


(Continued from page 11) 


Worldwide weather control will create 
many problems. For clouds and winds 
have no passports and respect no bound- 
aries. Unless some way is worked out to 
assure the equal distribution of man- 
made rainfall, international squabbles 
are certain to break out. Some experts 
say that the United States would be the 
ideal international organization to regu- 
late man-made weather. 

Experts also warn that nations will 
have to regulate the actions of private 
rainmakers within their borders. Some 
scientists already have called upon the 
Federal Government to regulate weather- 
making in the U. S. For some U. S. com- 
panies have gone into the rainmaking 
business. Their customers: drought- 
stricken states, cities, towns, and farmers. 

Unregulated rainmaking, critics say, 
could lead to all sorts of mishaps. 
People in states with meager rainfall 
might be afraid that rainmakers in 
neighboring states would sap all the 
precious rainfall for themselves. Or 
amateur attempts in one state might 
cause a flood in a neighboring state. 
That’s why Senator Clinton Anderson 
(Dem., N. M.) has said, “We are going 
to need policemen in the skies to see 
that some state doesn’t steal another's 
weather.” 


Weatherman to Weathermaker 


Dr. Irving Langmuir, the “father of 
rainmaking,” also believed that mishaps 
will be frequent unless rainmaking is 
placed under Federal regulation. He 
believed that cloud-seeding experiments 
caused downpours which flooded the 
Missouri Valley in 1954. Dr. Langmuir 
also believed that in 1947 a hurricane 
was turned inland accidentally by an 
Air Force cloud-seeding test. 


Result? 


More than $5,000,000 worth of dam- | 


age to the state of Georgia. 

Meanwhile, Congress will be asked 
for more funds for weather research. 
Last year, the Senate approved a $5,- 
000,000, five-year program of basic 
weather research. The proposed pro- 
gram would be supervised by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. The House 
of Representatives has not yet acted on 
the bill. 

Meteorologists are gradually solving 
more and more of the mysteries of the 
world’s weather. One of the Earth satel- 
lites that the U. S. will launch this year 
will be equipped with photoelectric cells 
to scan cloud patterns around the world. 
Meteorologists hope eventually to have 
a whole squadron of Earth satellites 
policing the world’s weather, and radio- 
ing weather data down to them. Some 


day the weatherman wil] always be right | 


—for he will also be the weathermaker. 


Wii Tops, don’t miss. “i“i“Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


MiAMMTHE COLDITZ STORY (DCA. 
Produced by Ivan Foxwell. Directed 
by Guy Hamilton.) 


Based on true World War II facts, 
this well-paced film shows the amazing 
In everybody's 
eyes you're 
somebody.. 


} 
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29 
skill of British, French, Polish, and 
Dutch prisoners who tried to break out 
of the Nazis’ “escape-proof” prison— 
Colditz Castle. Eric Portman and John 
Mills lead an energetic cast through 
a series of clever attempts to escape, 
each one ending in a 

—PHILip 


tense climax 
T. Harrunc 
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Drama—(D) ; 
mentary—(Y); ; 
wvrr Bridge on the River Kwai (D). 
“Zero Hour! (D); Sayonara (D 
“Rodan (D); Monolith Monsters (D). 
Don't Go Near the Water (¢ 
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Harley-Davidson 


HUMMER 


VIEWING YOUR 
Wm FUTURE ONA ® 
» HARLEY-DAVIDSON «@ 


PEOPLE REALLY LOOK UP TO 

YOU ON A HUMMER, Not only 

does this sleek thoroughbred 
make you an object of admiration 
among friends, both girls and boys, 
but the responsibility and self- 
reliance learned on a Hummer will 
also bring smiles to Mom and Dad. 


And you'll get plenty of smiles — 


and a hundred miles — to every gallon 


of fuel. Leave transportation worries 


behind. Work, school and play are just 
a few cents away when you easy-wheel 


this thrifty-nifty. 


EASY TO RIDE. Just sit back in the 
foam-rubber saddle, release the hand 


clutch and you’re hummin’ away. Safe 


too! Giant brakes stop you on a dime. 


EASY TC OWN. Your Harley-Davidson 


dealer’s convenient pay plans and 
low down payment will ease you 
gently into the saddle. 

VISIT YOUR DEALER TODAY OR 
MAIL THE COUPON BELOW! 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. SS, Milwoukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me free Hummer Literature. 











Censorship 


(Continued from page 28) 


principle, there is no censorship. In 
practice, the press never criticizes the 
President, although some papers have 
attacked other officials. Foreign corre- 
spondents are free to write what they 
please 

This, then, is the state of freedom 
of the press in other nations around 
the world. Furthermore, the forms of 
censorship we have described apply 
only to news originating within the 
country. Restrictions just as severe—and 
often even harsher—apply to news com- 
ing from outside the country, whether 
by cable dispatch or radio. And behind 
the Iron Curtain the Reds go to great 
lengths—and great expense—to “jam” 
broadcasts from the free world. 

But all the free peoples and peoples 
who yearn to be free know the price 
of censorship. They believe with 
Thomas Jefferson that “Our liberty de- 
pends on freedom of the press, and 
that cannot be limited without being 
lost.” 









WALLET Size 2¥2 x 3¥2 on 
PORTRAIT QUALITY PAPER 


Swap pictures with all 

the “extra-special” people 
on your list. Just pennies 

per picture for beautiful 
portrait-quality reproductions 
of your own favorite photo 
graph. Perfect too for job, 
school and all other 
“identification” needs! Send one 
portrait or snapshot (returned 
unharmed) and money to: 
WALLET PHOTOS, Box .-67 


Need more? 
Hillside, NJ. 60 tor $2 





in a hurry? Send 25c extra 84 for $3 
for Super-Speed wenn | MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


classmates America's Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Moders 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
Ne financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 















Wiretapping 
(Continued from page 7) 


certain that any loopholes in the Fourth 
could be plugged effectively. 

The Supreme Court has judged wire- 
tapping in the same spirit. Thus it has 
refused to permit evidence gained by 
wiretapping to be used against any per- 
son on trial in a Federal Court. The 
wisdom of the Court in this matter 
should not be upset. 


2. Wiretapping is a dangerous inva- 
sion of privacy. 


If the Supreme Court’s judgment is 
reversed, no American citizen will long 
remain free or safe in his own home. 
Once any law enforcement agency— 
whether local, state, or Federal—is per- 
mitted to tap telephone wires, the next 
step is not far off: 

The same law enforcement agencies 
would use the same excuses about 
“crime detection” and “public safety” 
to install microphones in every room 
of every house. Then they could listen 
in to everyone’s private conversations 
all the time! Would this be any differ- 
ent from living in a Communist police 
state? 

A private conversation is a private 
conversation. It does not matter whether 
it is made over telephone wires, or 
between two people sitting at a table. 
No police authority in a democracy has 
a right to listen in! 

Naturally, nobody wants criminals 
and spies to go uncaught or unpun- 
ished. But when the police start tapping 
wires, they don’t limit their tapping to 
the private wires of spies and criminals. 

For example, in an alcohol smuggling 
investigation in New York City ‘in the 
1930's, a Government agent tapped the 
public pay telephones of the Hotel 
Astor. He later testified that he had 
listened to several thousand conversa- 
tions of people who had no connection 
with the case whatsoever. Permit state 
or city police to use wiretaps, and this 
sort of example will multiply a million 
fold. What is more, private information 
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of this kind might lead to police graft 
and corruption. 


3. Giving police authorities the right 
to wiretap would lead to police tyranny. 


Senator Wayne Morse (Dem., Ore.) 
recently said: “Throughout the ages, 
freedom for the individual has had to 
be protected from the tyranny of too 
much police power. A government 
ceases to be the servant of the people 
whenever police agents, under the ex- 
cuse of crime detection, are allowed to 
monitor private conversations of sup- 
posedly free men.” 

“It is doubtful,” adds Senator Morse, 
“whether there are enough telephones 
in Russia to make such a practice wide- 
spread. We can be sure that what tele- 
phones do exist are tapped with im- 
punity by Communist police. If we 
adopt totalitarian methods to combat 
the activities of totalitarian agents [or 
criminals] we thereby compromise our 
democratic principles and repudiate our 
historic faith in the privacy of the 
home as the freeman’s castle.” 

People who advocate “lawful wire- 
taps” say that there would be “safe- 
guards” against police abuse. They say, 
for example, that the police could not 
act unless they first got a court order. 
But, of necessity, the application and 
order would be secret. The persons to 
be tapped would never know about it. 
No one could be secure under such a 
phony “safeguard.” 

Furthermore, the bill proposed by 
the Senate rackets committee would go 
so far as to permit the state to wiretap 
on suspicion of any crime. This is a 
signed check left blank. 

The record of states which permit 
wiretapping shows that it has been 
abused—even by law enforcement agen- 
cies—for unlawful purposes and for per- 
sonal and political advancement. 

The evils of wiretapping far out- 
weigh any small advantages there might 
be. Congress should act to make wire- 
tapping unlawful whether on a local, 
state, or. Federal level. 


Ask Yourself ... 


1. Do you think it wise to compro- 
mise personal freedoms guaranteed by 
the Bill of Rights to gain additional 
safety from criminals and spies working 
against us? Justify your answer. 

2. It has been proposed that wire- 
taps be authorized only for persons 
with criminal records or for those under 
suspicion of treason. Do you think this 
is fair? Why or why not? 

8. It has also been proposed that 
wiretap evidence be permitted in courts 
only to “back up” evidence gained by 
other means. Would you favor this pro- 
posal? Why or why not? 








Birthday 


An old Southerner, being questioned 
by the census taker, was having trouble 
remembering the birth dates of all his 
grandchildren. He asked his wife when 
one of the girls was born. 

“Well, I know she was born in tater 
time,” his wife said thoughtfully, “but 
I’m blessed if I can remember if it was 
diggin’ or plantin’ time.” 

Topeka Capitol 


Sad Song 


Daddy bought a little car— 
He fed it gasoline— 
And everywhere that Daddy went 


He walked: his son’s sixteen. 
Munhisko, Munhall High Schoo) 


Starving 

Eager to have a speedy lunch, Harry 
picked an uncrowded restaurant and 
gave the waitress a simple order. 
Twenty minutes later he still was sit- 
ting with his glass of water and his 
thoughts, while his waitress chatted 
with old customers or gazed thought- 
fully in every direction but his own. 
After another twenty minutes, Harry 
finally caught her eye and motioned 
her to his table. 

“Tell me,” he said, “how long have 
you worked here?” 

“Why, I just came to work here a 
couple of weeks ago,” the waitress said. 

Harry sighed. “Then you couldn’t be 


the girl who took my order.” 
The Saturday Evening Post 


Enuf, Enough! 


One of the hardest things for for- 
eigners to get straight when learning 
English is the words that are spelled 
the same but pronounced differently, 
like “cough,” “through,” “rough,” and 
“although.” This confusing problem led 
one frustrated European student to 
compose a poetic protest for his Eng- 
lish instructor: 

The wind was rough 
And cold and blough: 
She kept her hands inside her mough. 


It chilled her through 
Her nose turned blough, 
And still the squall the faster flough. 


And yet although 
There was no snough, 
The weather was a cruel fough. 


It made her cough 
(Please do not scough): 
She coughed until her hat blough ough. 


Bennett Cerf, This Week 


, Were) -ehates and 
; f Listening 


>» A few special shows highlight an 
otherwise average week of televiewing. 
The first big one is on Sunday, Feb. 9, 
when NBC-TV’s Hallmark Hall of 
Fame presents “Hans Brinker,” adapted 
for TV by Sally Benson. Tab Hunter (a 
former California skating champ) will 
play the lead, assisted by Peggy King, 
Basil Rathbone, and former opera star 
Jarmila Novotna, Dick Button, an in- 
ternational figure-skating champ, will 
be technical advisor and also play a 
small role. Also on Sunday, CBS-TV 
will relive the World War II D-Day 
landing in France via The Twentieth 
Century. A rousing tribute to the “Gold 
Rush” will be held on Seven Lively 


Arts (CBS-TV). The background music 


will be from the hit Broadway musical 


“Paint Your Wagon.” Special dance | 


| from favorite pictures, weddings, grad 


numbers are being worked out by the 
country’s best show choreographer, 
Agnes de Mille. 

> If food is your delight, take a look 
at Telephone Time, Tuesday, Feb. 11. 
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The ABC-TV show will feature Walter 
Slezak as Henri Charpentier, the 
French chef who invented 
crépes suzette. The program will end 
with its host, Dr. Frank Baxter, inter 
viewing chef Charpentier in his Cali- 
fornia restaurant. 


delicious 


>» Everybody talks about the weather 
—but the Bell System Science Series 
(NBC-TV) has done something about 
it. On Wednesday, Feb. 12, you'll dis- 
cover the secrets of hurricanes, thun- 
der, lightning, other 
weather wrinkles. 


snow, and 


> A most unusual event will take place 
on CBS-TV, Thursday, Feb. 13. Violin- 
ist-comedian Jack Benny will celebrate 
his 40th birthday! This historic occa- 
sion will be seen on Shower of Stars, 
with guest celebrities galore. But bring 
your own cake and ice cream, know- 

ing Jack’s “generosity.” 
Check your local papers for time 
and channel for each of these shows. 
—Dicx KLEINER 








wa 800 
SIZE 
PHOTOS 


babies, classmates, pets, etc 
Send $1 with picture. Your original 
will be returned with 5 beautiful 
s on finest double weight portrait 
Money back guarantee. 60 for 

Add 10¢ P.P 
FREE! | PHOTO ENCASED IN PLASTIC 
ROXANNE STUDIOS—Dept. 523 

Box 138, Wall St. Sta., New York 5, N. Y. 
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Man with a tough hair 
probiem, Chemica! Engineer 
Al Judson is troubleshooter at a 
giant Houston, Tex., plant. Sun, 
wind, steam mess up his hair. 
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He licks it with Vitalis. 
To keep his hair looking neat 
when he’s back at the lab—or out 
in public— Al uses new Vitalis 
Hair Tonic with V-7. 








New greaseless way to keep your hair 
neat all day...and prevent dryness 


Whether your hair takes a beating from sun or morning 


showers, you'll like the way Vitalis keeps it in condition . . . 
prevents dryness. Your hair never has a greasy look because 
Vitalis grooms with greaseless V-7. Use Vitalis every day. 


New VITALIS’ Hair Tonic with V-7, 


Vital 
sane 


ANOTH 
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“MOM TAKES HER LIST, | TAKE THE WHEEL when we 
drive to the supermarket to do our week’s shopping. 
She’s taught me how to stretch a budget and cook for a 
family—taught me to drive safely, too. She knows I 
always do — that’s why she lets me take the wheel.” 





““Miom gives me the driver’s seat 


when we shop for supper” 


“STOP SIGNS are there for a reason— 
safety. I don’t just slow down, I make 
a full stop. It’s safer for little Johnny 
—for Mom and me, too.” 


> 2 - 
“EASY DOES IT at intersections, even 
where there’s no ‘slow’ sign: Maybe 
another car’s coming — why not lose a 
second to avoid an accident?” 


“SLOWING DOWN when a curve comes 
up keeps us on our side of the road, 
makes driving easier — and our ride a 
lot more comfortable, too.” 


< | 


“I'LL FIND ANOTHER PARKING SPACE — so why “JOHNNY'S PISTOL IS JUST A TOY — but our car certainly isn’t 
I try to remember that whenever I drive — whether Mom’s with 


cut the other car out? I don’t leave my good man- 
ners at home —they’re with me at the wheel, too.” 


YOUNG DRIVERS CAN BE SAFE DRIVERS GEN FRAL M OTORS 


” 
me or not. 











Choosing Encyclopedias 
and Dictionaries 


O wide-awake students in high school 
and the upper elementary grades, 
a carefully edited modern school ency- 
clopedia offers an almost endless world 
of discoveries. If a school is without a 
good encyclopedia, young people may 
never be made aware of the wonders 
these books reveal, for many homes are 
without them. 

More and more schools are purchas- 
ing several sets of encyclopedias so 
that no classroom need be without one. 
To see meaning in what he studies, 
whether it is biology or international 
affairs, the pupil should have at his 
fingertips, when he needs it, the neces- 
sary background material. 

Whether the encyclopedia is bought 
for the classroom, the school library, 
or the home, it must be selected care- 
fully for it will be used for many years. 
For this reason, the following points 
should be considered when an ency- 
clopedia is purchased: It must be accu- 
rate. It must explain clearly by text, 
illustrations, maps, diagrams, and other 
aids. It must be up-to-date. 

It should provide an annual yearbook 
supplement or other current information 
for owners of older sets. And it should 
provide aids which teach the proper use 
of the encyclopedia. 

A good dictionary is probably the 
most valuable single reference source 
you can own or have in your class. 
An unabridged edition serves as a basic 
reference book. 

What are your standards when you 
select a dictionary for your students, 
or buy one for yourself? Many of us 
rely largely on the reputation of the 
title, often neglecting to ask ourselves: 
Beyond word definitions and spelling, 
why should I buy this particular dic- 
tionary? 

Other questions that should help you 
determine which dictionary to recom- 
mend or buy: Does it offer good syn- 
onyms? Does it give comprehensive 
word histories or etymologies? What 
grade level is it aimed for? How au- 
thoritative is it? Who compiled it? What 
do competent authorities say about it? 
Is it up-to-date? Does it incorporate 
new technical words and popular phrases 
like “sputnik”? 

To help you select the right ency- 
clopedias and dictionaries for your stu- 
dents, Scholastic Teacher has compiled 
the following authoritative listings from 
the publishers. 


KEY: vols., volumes. pp, pages. (in paren- 
theses), grade levels. ill., illustrations. Price 
quoted is school price unless otherwise indi- 
cated. Cire., descriptive circular available. 
Cont. Rev., continuous revision. Annual 
Rev., annual revision. Irr. Rev., revised at 
irregular intervals. 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


American Educator Encyclopedia 


United Educators, Inc., 10 vols. 6,600 pp 
(4-12) $99.50 blue binding. Semi-annual re- 
vision. 30% of space pictorial. “Six-fold 
plan based on simply-written text, great 
variety of illustrations, many in full color, 
outlines, questions, related articles, bibli- 
ographies; classroom - tested; curriculum 
subjects treated extensively; numerous fea- 
ture articles; unit-letter system; large type 
on heavy, coated paper; sturdy binding, 
side-sewn and wire-stitched; annual Year 
Book.” 


American Peoples Encyclopedia 


Spencer Press, Inc., 20 vols. 10,000 pp 
(7 and up) $128 net. Cont. Rev. 15,000 ill 
“Comprehensive, adult encyclopedia writ- 
ten and illustrated for junior and senior 
high students. Special emphasis on science 
Unique use of visual aids including histori- 
cal maps and three dimensional Transvi- 
sions. 190 page World Atlas. 96 page Study 
Guide. Yearbook.” 


Book of Knowledge 


The Grolier Society, Inc., 20 vols. 7,800 
pp. (2-9) $122.50 less 25%, or $91.87 deliv- 
ered. Annual Rev. 12,000 ill. and b&w 
and color maps. “Unique enrichment ma- 
terial in a format specifically designed to 
meet the needs and interests of children 
Features both index and table of contents 
Fact entries in index. Arrangement of ma- 
terial facilitates curriculum related group 
work. Features elementary science material, 
wonder questions, topical organization.” 


Book of Popular Science 


The Grolier Society, Inc., 10 vols. 4,274 
pp. (6-12) $71.50 less 25%, or $53.62 deliv- 
ered. Annual Rev. 4,360 ill. “The only gen- 
eral science reference series planned for 
junior and senior high. Brings together in 
one place science information which other- 
wise could only be found in many differ- 
ent works. In simple, nontechnical lan- 
guage, it explains basic science material and 
clarifies current scientific developments.” 


Britannica Junior 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
7,393 pp. (Elem. and Jr. High) 
price to schools and libraries only 
Cont. rev.—new edition printed each year 
Encyclopedia will prove useful to entire 
family. Emphasizes subject of particular in- 
terest to students in elementary and junior 
*high grades. Published with advice and 
consultation of faculties of Univ. of Chicago 
and Univ. Laboratory School 


Inc., 15 vols 
Wholesale 
$91.90 


Collier's Encyclopedia 


P. F. Collier & Son Corp., 20 vols. 16,000 
pp. (jr. high and up) $229, schl. disc. avail- 
able. Cont. Rev. 200 color and 10,000 b&w 
ill. “A modern indexed major reference 
work compiled by 2,000 of today’s scholars 
and librarians. Recommended by Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin of American Library 
Association and educational agencies. Clear- 
ly written, attractively printed, outstand- 
ing for contemporary curriculum coverage, 
over 4,000 pages on modern science, Index 





Ben Roth Agency 
“Yes, but if you knew everything in 
it, think how much heavier you'd be.” 


contains 400,000 entries, 10,000 graded bibli- 
ographies for further study. General science 
and social study teaching aids available.” 


Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 

F. E. Compton & Co., 15 vols. 8,792 pp 
(3-12) $104.50-$124.50, quantity disc. and 
trade-in allowances. Annual Rev. 15,125 ill. 
“Standard encyclopedia for children and 
young people. Skillfully adapted to meet 
school needs. Vocabulary fits level on which 
material is most frequently used. Readable 
style. Profusely illustrated. Articles alpha- 
betically arranged. Fact-Index locates pic- 
tures and material on any subject by vol- 
ume and page number, includes many inde- 
pendent items of information Annual 
yearbook, $2.95.” 


Encyclopedia Americana 


Americana Corp., W vols. 26,000 pp. (7 
and up) $299.50 list price, less $100 educa- 
tional discount. Annual Rev. 12,000 ill 
“Thorough coverage, especially in science 
Unique features include articles on centu- 
ries, fictional or mythological characters, 
other hard-to-find miscellanies. Reading 
level from upper elementary and J. H. S., 
varying with subject matter. Large num- 
ber of articles and cross references facili- 
tates quick fact-finding; thorough index en- 
courages deep research.” 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 24 vols 
27,247 pp. (H.S., Coll.) Wholesale price to 
schools and libraries only: $199. Cont. Rev 
—new edition printed each year. “A new 
survey of universal knowledge, containing 
more than 38,000,000 words, continuously 
revised, and published with the advice of 
the faculties of the Univ. of Chicago, and 
of members of the faculties of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London Univs. The Annual 
Book of the Year is an encyclopedia of 
more than 1,000,000 words covering the sig- 
nificant data of each succeeding year.” 


Grolier Encyclopedia 

The Grolier Society, 
pp. (7-12) $91.50 less 25% 
ered. Annual Rev. 9,000 ill. ““Numerous en- 
tries facilitate quick location of specific 
facts. Short, concise articles, combined 
with more complete development of broad 
or complicated subjects, to enable the 
reader to find needed material readily with- 
out the use of an index or recourse to 
extensive reading. Encyclopedia Yearbook 
$7.50." 


Inc., 10 vols. 5,860 
or $68.62 deliv- 


Lands and Peoples 

The Grolier Society, Inc., 7 vols. 2,800 pp 
(6-12) $61.50 less 25%, or $46.12 delivered 
Annual Rev. 2,800 ill. “Social studies read- 
ing and reference, heavily illustrated to 
stimulate interest. Volumes may be cir- 
culated or used as a set for reference. For- 











New and Exciting Books .. . 


Your Language 
Books 1-2-3 


by Lou LaBrant and others 


Gives 7th, 8th, and 9th grade pupils 
broad experience in all the language 
arts —- speaking, listening, reading, 
writing, and observing, with sup- 
porting skills in grammar, usage, 
and mechanics. Complete. balanced, 
effective. 


Using Your Language 
Books 1-2-3-4 


by Conrad, Evans, and Harris 


Easy-to-use workbooks for grades 9 
to 12 on grammar, usage, mechanics, 
paragraph and theme writing, and 
precis writing. 


Using Mathematics 7-8-9 
(Grades 7, 8, 9) 


by Henderson and Pingry 


An easy-to-read, interesting, chal- 
lenging series. with a discovery meth- 
od approach. Problems interest boys 
and girls, farm and city pupils. Col- 
or motivation in drawings and car- 
toons. Test Problems Workbooks 
and Teacher's Editions. 


Algebra: Its Big Ideas and Basic 


Skills, Books | and Il 
2nd Edition 


by Aiken, Henderson, and Pingry 


Organized around the big ideas and 
basic skills of algebra for better un- 
derstanding. Optional topics and 
problems for superior students. Two 
colors throughout. Tests and Teach- 
er’s Manuals. Solutions Manual for 


Book I. 


The American Adventure 
New 1957 Edition 


by Bertrand M. Wainger 


Tells the history of the United States 
for 7th and 8th graders as an excit- 
ing story of adventure, presenting 
vividly and dramatically the per- 
sonalities, events, ideas, and issues 
of America’s past. Color throughout. 
New material on American economic 
progress and foreign policy. Tests 
and Teacher's Manual. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


New York—Chicago—Dallas—San Francisco 











mat which leatures factual data concern- 
ing each country in concise form at the 
conclusion of the article permits up-to-date 
Statistics.” 


Lincoln Library of Essential Information 
The Frontier Press Co., 1 or 2 vols. 2,286 
pp. (4-12) $24 Red DuPont PX Binding 
Every 18 mos rev. 800 ill. “Twelve major 
departments including language, literature, 
history, geography, science, mathematics, 
economics, government, fine arts, education 
biography and miscellany. Combines text- 
book and dictionary form of discussion 
Material is thoroughly classified and in- 
dexed. A national standard for quick ref- 
erence. Steps up promotion. Reduces fail- 
ures 


New Wonder World Encyclopedia 

Parents’ Magazine's Education Press, Inc., 
11 vols. 4,450 pp. (to Jr. High) $89.50. An- 
nual Rev. 6,000 ill. “Topical arrangement, 
alphabetical index, annual yearbook sup- 
plied, information service. Volume titles 
The World and Its People, Invention and 
Industry, The Nature Book, Adventure and 
Achievement, Story and Art, Sports, Pas- 
times and Handicraft, The History Book. 
The Literature Book, The Child in the 
Home, The Wonder of Life, Home and 
School Guide—Index.” 


Our Wonderful World 


Spencer Press, Inc., 18 vols. 8,500 pp. (4- 
12) $128 net. Cont. Rev. 17,000 ill. “New 
and unique young people's reference set 
Thematic organization. Alphabetic index 
Curriculum resource and enrichment mate- 
rial based on recent research (Shores-Rud- 
man and other studies). Extensive visual 
aids. Up-to-date bibliographies for young 
people. Study Guide. Vocational guidance 
Continuous revision and supplement pro- 
gram. 


Richards Topical Encyclopedia 


The Richards Co., Inc. 15 vols. 8,700 pp. 
(3-12) $112 less 25%, or $84 delivered. An- 
nual Rev. 12,000 ill. “Topical arrangement 
facilitates thorough study of broad subject 
matter fields. Even style encourages read- 
ing beyond area of initial interest. Effective 
for remedial reading, since interest level 
often exceeds comprehension level. May be 
divided into units (social studies, science, 
etc.) for simultaneous use in several class- 
rooms. Encyclopedia Yearbook $7.50.” 


Volume Library 


Educators Association, 1 vol. 2,428 pp 
(K-12) $27.95. Cont. Rev. 1,650 color ill. 
“Especially helpful in mathematics, history, 
English and sciences. 107 distinguished con- 
tributors from 44 universities. Maps of 48 
states, continents, and foreign countries. Ac- 
curate, up-to-date, comprehensive. Cross- 
referenced fact index with 60,000 entries. 
Advanced bibliographies and study courses. 
Officially approved research membership for 
10 years. Annual Yearbook available.” 


Wonderland of Knowledge 


The Wonderland of Knowledge Corp., 12 
vols. 4,600 pp. (4-8) $99.50. Cont. Annual 
Rev. 35% of space pictorial. “Story-style 
text with varied pictorial content and many 
full-color pictures; many features to in- 
terest elementary pupils; curriculum sub- 
jects fully treated; ideal for classroom 
browsing; classroom-tested; quality non- 
giare paper; sturdy binding, Smythe-sewn; 
annual Year Book; Hobby and Guide Books, 
two other volumes, optional at $10.50 ad- 
ditional.” 


World Book Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises Educational Corp., 19 
vols. 10,540 pp. (4-12) $95, red fabrikoid 
binding; $84, blue buckram binding. Semi- 
annual Rev. 20,000 ill., 3,000 color. “Basic 
reference set for elementary, junior, senior 
high. Content correlates closely with cur- 
riculum; articles written for grades in which 
they will be used. Excellent illustrations in- 
cluding more than 3,000 in color. Reading 


and study guide (vol. 19) organizes material 
in major subject areas. Annual supplement, 
teaching aids.” 


DICTIONARIES 


American Book Co. 

Webster’s Elementary Dictionary 
riam-Webster). 1 vol. 608 pp. 18,000 entries 
1,600 ill, $3.16. List (4-6). © 1956. Circ 
“Based on over 150,000 citations from text- 
books and children’s magazines used in 
Grades 4-7. Simplified diacritical system 
and realistic pronunciations from speech 
of educated persons. Special sections on use 
of dictionary; lists of Presidents, states, 
nations, largest cities; tables of weights and 
measures.”’ 

Webster’s Elementary Dictionary—A Dic- 
tionary for Boys and Girls (Merriam-Web- 
ster). 1 vol. 768 pp. 38,500 entries, 1,600 b&w, 
8 pp. color ill. Cont. Rev. $3.32. List (4 & 
up) © 1956. Circ. “Entries based on reading 
material familiar to children and checked 
against Horn and Thorndike lists. Defini- 
tions tested in schools. Special pages on 
use of dictionary, spelling rules, usage, 
“New Words Section” (words recently added 
to our language), states and possessions, 
foreign countries, population figures, 
weights and measures.” 

Webster’s Students Dictionary (Merriam- 
Webster). 1 vol. 1,056 pp. 57,000 entries 
1,200 b&w, 8 pp. color ill. Cont. Rev. $4.52. 
List (7-12). © 1956. Cire. “Entries based on 
high school textbooks and recommended 
reading. Definitions based on Webster's 
New International Dictionary, Second Ed 
but rewritten in simple terms. Special pages 
on use of dictionary, usage, spelling, “new 
words” (words recently added to our lan- 
guage), abbreviations, signs and symbols, 
proper names (geographical and biographi- 
cal).” 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


Concise Standard Dictionary. 1 vol. 38,000 
entries. 780 ill. $1.40 plain, $1.80 ind. (3-5) 
® 1952. Circ. “Handy-to-use dictionary with 
38,000 terms supplies a compact vocabulary, 
in a single order, of the words used in the 
average current literature and usual con- 
versation.” 

Desk Standard Dictionary, Ready Refer- 
ence Edition.1 vol. 926 pp. 83,000 entries. 1,200 
ill. $2.80 plain, $3.20 ind. (7-9). © 1953. Circ. 
“The features of this up-to-date, ready- 
reference dictionary make it equally useful 
in the business office, at home and at 
school. The single alphabetical order assures 
speedy reference—whether for an abbrevi- 
ation, a foreign expression, or lists and 
tables.” 

New College Standard Dictionary. 1 vol. 
1,420 pp. 145,000 entries. 1,000 ill. $5.50 plain, 
$6.00 ind. (high school-college). © 1956. Circ. 
“Presents Emphatype system showing pro- 
nunciation at a glance . provides full, 
clear definitions . . . includes ample treat- 
ment of synonyms, antonyms, etymologies, 
parts of speech, derivations . . . lists valu- 
able word group tables. Designed for quick, 
easy, satisfying reference by general dic- 
tionary user.” 

New Desk Standard Dictionary. 1 vol. 960 
pp. 100,000 entries. 850 ill. $3.20 plain, $3.60 
ind. (7-9). © 1954. Circ. “This is a work dic- 
tionary, specially tailored for handy, every- 
day desk duty at home or in the office.” 

New Standard Dictionary, Unabridged Edi- 
tion. 1 vol. 2,927 pp. 460,000 entries. 7,000 ill. 
$28 (all). © 1952. Cire. “Unquestioned au- 
thority is the Funk & Wagnalls New Stand- 
ard Dictionary of the English Language, un- 
abridged. More than 380 specialists and edi- 
tors were employed in compiling this work.” 

Standard High School Dictionary. 1 vol. 
1,024 pp. 50,000 entries. 1,800 ill. $2.40 (9-12). 
© 1955. “A convenient dictionary for handy 
use, containing 50,000 words in alphabetical 
order. Among features are the large clear 
type, and the color, line and halftone illus- 
trations.” 

Standard Junior Dictionary. 1 vol. 768 pp. 
39,000 entries. 1,500 ill. $2.80. (7-9). © 1953. 
Cire. “Dictionary for junior school use has 
many distinctive features. There is one 
alphabetical order of terms carefully selected 
for younger readers. Definitions are phrased 


(Mer- 





for easy understanding. 1,500 pictures of 
high definitive value include page plates 
and halftone illustrations. Large bold type 
Especially compiled for students 8-14 years 
old.” 

Student Standard Dictionary. 1 vol. 1,357 
pp. 140,000 entries. 2,500 ill. $4. ind. (7-9) 

1953. Circ. “In entries, pages, authority of 
content, and price, this dictionary offers the 
student value. Single alphabetical order in- 
cludes words of recent coinage. Supplement 
of new material contains rules of capitaliza- 
tion and principles of grammar; census 
figures."’ 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 

Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary, a 
Merriam-Webster. 1 vol. 1,196 pp. 125,000 
entries. 2,300 ill. Cont. Rev. $5 unindexed, 
$6 indexed, de luxe bindings $7.50-$12.50 
(10% schl. disc.) (jr., senior high, college) 

1956. Cire. ‘The only desk-size dictionary 
based on Webster's New International Dic- 
tionary. Kept constantly up-to-date by per- 
manent editorial staff. 7,000 geographical 
entries; 5,000 biographical entries; rules for 
punctuation, spelling, and pronunciation; 
numerous tables of information; vocabulary 
of rhymes; list of colleges and universities.’ 

Webster’s Elementary Dictionary, a Mer- 
riam-Webster. 1 vol. 608 pp. 18,000 entries 
1,600 ill. Cont. Rev. $3.75 trade ed., Schl. Ed.- 
Amer. Book Co. (4-7) 1956. Cire. “First 
dictionary written specifically for children 
in these grades. Based on recorded usage of 
words found in books and magazines for ele- 
mentary school children. Three sections to 
teach how to use the dictionary. Large, 
clear, easily readable type with simplified 
pronunciation.” 

Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
Second Ed., a Merriam-Webster. 1 or 2 vols 
3,350 pp. 600,000 entries. 12,000 ill. Cont. Rev 
$39.50-$55 (10% schl. disc.). (all) 1957 
Cire. “Recognized as ‘supreme authority’ of 
English-speaking world. 20,000 geographical 
entries; 15,000 biographical subjects; color 
plates; numerous sections of special in- 
formation.” 


Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. 


The Grosset Webster Dictionary. 1 vol. 648 
pp. 75,000 entries. 1,000 ill. $1.83. (7 and up) 

1957. “Features pronunciation-at-a-glance 
system. Includes geographical gazetteer, Air 
Age map of world, latest census figures, 
marginal indexing, special lists of difficult 
compounds, large, clear type. Newest words 
clearly defined and grouped in one section.” 

Picture Dictionary for Children. 1 vol. 384 
pp. 5,079 entries. 1,442 ill. $1.46. (1-7) 1948 
“Helps teach children to read, write and 
spell more rapidly. Every word printed and 
in script. Contains 1,442 pictures. Basic dic- 
tionary for boys and girls, ages 6 to 12.” 


The New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc. 


The New American Webster Dictionary. 1 
vol. 412 pp. 290 ill. 35¢. (Jr. and Sr. High). 
® 1951, 1955. Cire. “Large, clear, easy-to- 
read type; gives definitions for each word, 
not just synonyms; more idiomatic and col- 
loquial terms than any other dictionary at 
the price; includes gazetteer, abbreviations, 
foreign words and phrases. Prepared and 
edited by National Lexicographic Board, 
Albert H. Morehead, Chairman and General 
Editor.” 

The New American Webster Handy Col- 
lege Dictionary. 1 vol. 543 pp. 100,000 entries 
348 ill. 50¢. (High schl. and college) 1956 
Cire. “Many more words than other dic- 
tionaries at this price—more than 100,000 
definitions. Largest, clearest type. Only illus- 
trated dictionary in its field. More new 
words, more colloquial words and meanings 
Includes abbreviations, geographical names 
foreign words and phrases. Prepared and 
edited by National Lexicographic Board.” 


Oxford Univ. Press 

Concise Oxford Dictionary. 1 vol. 1,544 pp 
75,000 entries. Irr. Rev. $4.40 ind., $3.60 plain. 
® 1951 (4th ed.) Cire. “Adapted from the 
Oxford Dictionary, this is a handy one- 
volume dictionary. Completely revised and 
reset in 1951 with numerous corrections and 
additions to bring it up to date.” 
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Little Oxford Dictionary. 1 vol. 638 pp Random House, Inc. 
25,000 entries. Irr. Rev. $1.20 1941, corr : : 
reprint 1955. “Based on Pocket Oxford Dic- The American College Dictionary. 1 vol 
tionary and, like it, rests ultimately upon 1,472 pp. 132,000 entries. 1,500 ill. Cont. Rev 
the authority of the Oxford Dictionary.” $3.75 plain, $4.50 ind. (H. S. and Coll.) 
Oxford English Dictionary. 13 vols. 16,068 1957. Cire. “Prepared with the help of ex- 
pp. 414,825 entries. $240. (advanced) 1933 perts, and includes 60,000 technical and 
Cire. “A dictionary of all English from scientific definitions. All entries (foreign 
Chaucer to the present. The 13th volume is phrases, place names, famous persons, ab 
a Supplement consisting primarily of words breviations, etc.) are in a single alphabetical 
and meanings that have come into the lan- order. The most common meanings of each 
guage while the main work was in process WOrd are given first.” 
of publication.” The American Everyday Dictionary. 1 vol 
Oxford School Dictionary. 1 vol. 414 pp 576 pp. 60,000 entries. 150 ill. Cont. Rev. 75¢, 
$1.60. (age 11-16 yrs.) 1957. “The Little $1.13 ind. (9 and up) 1955. Cire Based 
Oxford Dictionary has been the basis of this on American College Dictionary, this was 
work and its definitions have been freely designed to provide, in inexpensive, concise 
used. In many cases the definitions have format, the words met with in everyday 
been simplified and the more difficult words life. All entries are in a single alphabetical 
have been fully and clearly defined.” listing, and there is included a guide to 
Pocket Oxford Dictionary. 1 vol. 1,050 pp grammar and a rapid vocabulary builder 
Irr. Rev. $2.10. 1942, Corr. Reprint 1947 The American Vest Pocket Dictionary. | 
“An abridgment of the Concise Oxford Dic- yo}. 320 pp. 30,000 entries. Cont. Rev. 72¢ 
tionary. The Addenda and List of Abbrevi- (7 and up) 1954. Circ. “This was designed 
ations have been revised to include new to be a reliable, up-to-date, and easy to use 
usages that have attained general currency, dictionary in vest-pocket size. Gives pro- 
many of which are outgrowths of the war nunciations where necessary, and syllabica- 
Shorter Oxford English Dictionary. 1 vol 
2,538 pp. 200,000 entries. Irr. Rev. $20. plain, 
$21.20 ind. (advanced) 1944, Corr. 1955 
Cire. “An abridgment, officially authorized, 
of the Oxford English Dictionary. It covers 
the history of the general English vocabu- 
lary from the days of King Alfred down to Scott, Foresman & Co. 
the present, as well as a large number of Thorndike-Barnhart Advanced Junior 
obsolete, archaic, provincial and foreign Dictionary. 1 vol. 946 pp. 68,500 entrie 
words and phrases, and a multitude of art 1,848 ill. Cont. Rev. $3.80, usual schl. disc 
and science terms.’ (7-9) 1957 


tion. Also contains spelling rules, words 
often mispronounced or misspelled, table 
of foreign alphabets, geographical and sta- 
tistical information, etc.” 


Circ. “Keeps pace with the 
expanding vocabulary in subjects taught in 
Pocket Books, Inc. junior high, and the great amount of free 
Merriam-Webster Pocket Dictionary. 1 vol reading called for at this level. Definitions 
506 pp. 25,000 entries, 35¢ (Sr.H.) 1951. ““Con- take in all the meanings upper-graders are 
tains guides to correct spelling and pro- likely to need. Includes manual, with more 
nunciation; synonyms and antonyms; ab- than 100 exercises, on dictionary use.” 
breviations; foreign words and phrases. Key Thorndike-Barnhart High School Dic- 
to latest U.S. and Canadian population tionary. 1 vol. 1,096 pp. 80,600 entries. 2,110 
figures."’ (Also available through Teen Age . : =e 
Book Club.) (Continued on page 26-T) 


Ms English 


Language 


Bailey * Walker * McPherson * Reed 
Grades 9-12 Teacher’s Guides 








Features that make each book the student’s own personal guide 
to self-improvement in all phases of communication— 


A content that meets the immediate needs of adolescents 
at each grade level 

A flexible organization 

High readability plus a touch of humor 

Many devices that help the student determine his own 
needs and chart his own progress 

Ample provision for advanced, average, and remedial 
work 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue 300 Pike Street 351 East Ohio Street 
New York 3, New York Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 11, Illinois 
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TEXTBOOK LISTINGS 





Continued from page 13-T 


Corre- 
litera- 


lary-building, literary techniques 
lates reading and composition with 
ture. Color illustrations 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. Literature of the World 
Around Us (10-12), by Charles H. Carver 
and Harold G. Sliker, Monroe HS., Roches- 
ter, N.Y. $4.76. 1957. New. 578 pp. Te. Man 
Cire. Selections, mostly short and mostly 
contemporary from writers all over the 
world. Chosen on basis of literary quality 
appeal to students of all aptitudes, and con- 
tribution to understanding of self and 
others. Annotated reading 
Scott, Foresman & Co. America Reads 
Series (9-12). 1957. Rev. Te. Man. Tests in 
prep. Circ. (9) Good Times Through Litera- 
ture, by Robert C. Pooley, Univ. of Wisc.; 
Wm. S. Gray, Directing Author of Basic 
Reading Program; Irvin C. Pooley, Ger- 
nantown Friends Schl., Philadelphia; Jean 
Cravens Leyda; Lillian J. Zellhoefer. $3.88 
592 pp. Ninth-grade anthology of series. In- 
cludes modern and readable classic selec- 
tions, organized in such broad themes as 
Swimming Upstream, Neighbors Around the 
World, Outdoors Calling. Strong program 
of study helps. Liberally illustrated. (10) 
Exploring Life Through Literature, by 
Robert C. Pooley, Wm. S. Gray, Irvin C 
Pooley, Jean Cravens Leyda and Lillian J 
Zellhoefer. $4.04. 656 pp. Same over-all plan 
as Book 1, with appropriate step-up in ma- 
turity level. (11) The United States in Lit- 
erature, by Rebert C. Pooley, Paul Farmer, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Walter Blair, Univ. of Chi- 
cago; Theodore Hornberger, Univ. of Min- 
nesota $4.28 736 pp. Introductory Modern 
Sampler, Part One: The American Spirit 
in Literature theme approach. Part Two 
Great American Authors Part Three: Lit- 
erary Types—short story, lyric poetry, hu- 
nor, biography, drama, as they've devel- 
oped in America (12) England In Litera- 
ture, by Pooley, Farmer, Helen Thornton, 
Arsenal Tech H.S Indianapolis; and 
George K. Anderson, Brown Univ. $4.40. 752 
pp. Chronological survey of English litera- 
ture from Beowulf to the 1950's 

L. W. Singer Co., Inc. Prose and Poetry 
Journeys 5th edition (7), Prose and Poetry 
Adventures (8), Prose and Poetry Series, 
by Wm. J. Iverson, Stanford Univ.; Agnes 
McCarthy, Faribault (Minn.) HS. $3.80 
1957. New. 576 pp. Te. Man. Wkbk. Circ. for 
“Adventures.” Anthologies of modern and 
traditional literature geared to jr. high in- 
terests. Three-part developmental reading 


lists 








MSGUFFEKY'® PRimce 
































McGuffey’s Eclectic Primer, 1849 


plan practice in comprehension skills; 
training in word study; guidance in reading 
for appreciation and in interpretation of 
concepts, ideas and emotions 


Readers—Basic 


Allyn & Bacon, Inc. Sheldon Basic Read- 
ing Series (1-6), by Dr. Wm. D. Sheldon, 
Syracuse Univ.; Queenie B. Mills, Univ. of 
[ll.; Mary C. Austin, Harvard Schl. of Educ.; 
Robt. McCracken, Ball State Teachers Coll 
1957. New. Te. Man. Te. Ed. Tests. Wkbk 
Circ. Readers vary from picture stories at 
80¢, 48 pp. to 352 pp. sixth grade readers at 
$2.64. Complete basic reading series for 
grades 1-6 

American Book Co. Betts Basic Readers, 
Second Ed. (1-3), by Emmett A. Betts, Betts 
Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. and Carolyn 
H. Welch, Betts Reading Clinic. 1958. Rev 
Te. Man. Te. Ed. Wkbk. Circ. Successively 
higher levels of reading material, both 
stories and poems, providing development 
of interest, word-learning and _ thinking 
skills, and gradually broadening the child's 
horizons and conceptions of space, time 
Phonics activities for every story. The ABC 
Around Green Hills (1), $1.88, 192 pp. The 
ABC Down Singing River (2-1), $2.28, 256 
pp. The ABC Over a City Bridge (2-2), 
$2.28, 272 pp. The ABC Beyond Treasure 
Valley (3-1), $2.48, 336 pp. The ABC Along 
Friendly Roads (3-2), $2.48, 352 pp 
Betts Basic Readers, Second Ed.(1), by Betts 
and Welch. 1958. Te. Man. Te. Ed. Wkbk. Circ 
Two books for appraising and developing 
language and reading readiness in terms of 
interests, word-learning, and thinking skills; 
Big Book Stories, transition to reading, for 
group use. Three pre-primers, beginning 
stories of home and family. Primer, more 
extended stories of home, family, neigh- 
bors, school. Color pictures throughout and 
phonics activities. The ABC Fun for All, 
(language readiness) New; 80¢; 48 pp. The 
ABC Ready! Go! (reading readiness), New; 
84¢; 64 pp. The ABC Big Book Stories (tran- 
sition to reading), New; 20¢; 28 pp. The 
ABC On Our Way (first pre-primer), New; 
64¢; 48 pp. The ABC Time to Play (second 
pre-primer), Rev.; 68¢; 64 pp. The ABC All 
in a Day (third pre-primer), Rev.; 72¢; 72 
pp. The ABC Up the Street and Down 
(primer), Rev.; $1.68; 160 pp. Open Win- 
dows, Open Doors, Open Roads Golden 
Rule Series (1-3), by Ulin W. Leavell, 
Univ. of Va.; Mary Louise Friebele. 1957 
New. Te. Man. Te. Ed. Circ. Stories of sig- 
nificance, easy to read, selected for moral, 
spiritual, and human relations values; these 
are primary-grade extensions of 1956 Golden 
Rule Series for grades 4-6. Open Windows 
$2.28, 192 pp. Open Doors $2.40, 224 pp. Open 
Roads $2.48, 256 pp 

Banks Upshaw & Co. Fun on a Ranch (1), 
by Belma Meeker, Highland Park, Dallas; 
and W. A. Stigler, Editor, Banks Upshaw & 
Co. $1.68. 1957. New. 128 pp. Te. Man. Tests 
Cire. High-interest primer using 166 dif- 
ferent words with 10,000 running words 
Humorous plot Action color drawings 
Susan’s Happy Year (3), by Robt. H. Mc- 
Kay. Dallas Schlis.: and Bertha Mae Cox, 
Dallas. $2.40. 1957. New. 224 pp. Te. Man. 
Cire. Account of the year’s activities of 
third grade children in average community, 
with emphasis on safety, courtesy, thought- 
fulness. Color drawings and actual photos 
of children and teachers 


Ginn & Co. Ginn Basic Readers Series, 
Rev. (elem.), by David H. Russell, Univ. of 
Calif.; Odille Ousley, Univ. of Ga.; Grace 
B. Haynes, Orange, N. J.; Gretchen Wulfing, 
Oakland, Calif.; Constance McCullough, San 
Francisco State Coll. 1957. Rev. A-V. Te 
Man. Te. Ed. Tests, Wkbk. Circ. Features 
many new stories, new full-color illustra- 
tions, color workbooks, adjusted vocabulary 
load in balanced reading program. The 
Readiness Books: Fun with Tom and Betty, 
Rev. Ed. 76¢; 64 pp.; Games to Play, Rev 
Ed. $1.12, 96 pp.; Manual for Teaching Read- 
ing-Readiness Program $1.20; Manual for 
Games to Play 96¢. Pre-Primer: My Little 
Red Story Book Rev. 60¢, 48 pp.; My Little 
Green Story Book, Rev. 64¢, 64 pp.; My Lit- 
tle Blue Story Book, Rev. 68¢, 72 pp.; Teach. 
Edit. $1.92; Man., Revised $1.20. Primer: 
The Little White House, Rev. Ed. $1.56, 192 


pp.; Te. Ed., Rev. $1.56; Man., Rev. $1.20 
First Reader: On Cherry Street, Rev. Ed 
$1.64, 224 pp.; Te. Ed., Rev. $1.64; Man., Rev 
$1.20. Second Reader (I): We Are Neigh- 
bors, $1.88, 272 pp.; Te. Ed., Rev. $1.88; Man., 
Rev. $1.20. Second Reader (II): Around the 
Corner, Rev. $1.88, 256 pp.; Te. Ed., Rev 
$1.88: Man., Rev. $1.20. Grade Three, Book 
I: Finding New Neighbors, Rev. $2.12, 320 
pp.; Te. Ed., Rev. $2.12; Man., Rev. $1.20 
Grade Three Book II: Friends Far and 
Near, Rev. $2.12, 336 pp.; Te. Ed., Rev. $2.12; 
Man., Rev. $1.20 


Macmillan Co. The Macmillan Readers 
(1-6), by Dr. Arthur L. Gates, senior author; 
Miriam Blanton Huber; Frank Seely Salis- 
bury; Celeste Comegys Peardon; Mae 
Knight Clark; Mary M. Bartlett. 1957. Rev 
Te. Man. Te. Ed. Tests. Wkbk. 


Row, Peterson & Co. Alice and Jerry 
Books, Golden Anniversary Edition (1-6) 
Day In and Day Out (1), by Mabel O’Don- 
nell, formerly Pri. Supv., Aurora, Ill. $1.56 
1957. Rev. 160 pp. A-V. Te. Man. Tests. 
Wkbk. Circ. Stories are exciting and varied. 
Color illustrations. Skip Along, (1) by Ma- 
bel O'Donnell. 48¢ 1957. Rev. 48 pp. A-V. 
Te. Man Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Under the Sky, 
(1) by Mabel O'Donnell. 60¢. 1957. Rev. 72 
pp. A-V. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Open 
the Door, (1) by Mabel O'Donnell. 60¢. 1957 
Rev. 72 pp. A-V. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. 
Cire. High on a Hill, (1) by Mabel O’Don- 
nell and Selma Coughlan, prim. teach., 
Prince George County, Md. 48¢. 1957. Rev 
48 pp. A-V. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. 
Stories deal with experiences familiar to 
child and increase his desire to unlock new 
words. Full-color pictures facilitate under- 
standing of story content and word mean- 
ing. Over the Wall, (1) by Mabel O'Donnell 
48¢. 1956. Rev. 48 pp. A-V. Te. Man. Tests. 
Cire. To be used by pupils who are still 
not ready to read after finishing Here We 
Go. Here We Go (1), by Mabel O'Donnell 
and Emmett Betts, Temple Univ. 60¢. 1956 
Rev. 48 pp. A-V. Te. Man. Tests. Cire. En- 
ables teacher to analyze child's mental, 
emotional, social, physical preparedness for 
reading. Designed for children in average 
and immature groups. The Wishing Well 
(1), by Mabel O'Donnell, and Selma Cough- 
lan. $1.44. 1957. Rev. 128 pp. Cire. Provides 
review and enrichment of basic vocabulary 
Adds new content to round out Primer 
Reading Program. Round About (1), by Ma- 
bel O'Donnell. $1.72. 1957. Rev. 208 pp. A-V. 
Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. New places, 
faces, and words greet pupil, broadening 
his reading horizon and increasing interest 
in furthering reading skills. Stories full of 
humor, suspense, surprise. Anything Can 
Happen (1), by Mabel O'Donnell and Mary 
Phillips, radio script writer for N.Y. State 
Coll. $1.72. 1957. Rev. 192 pp. Cire. Vocabu- 
lary much like that in Round About, with 
a few new words added. Down the River 
Road (2) by Mabel O'Donnell. $1.68. 1957 
Rev. 160 pp. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Ad- 
ventures on the farm. Friendly Village (2) 
by Mabel O'Donnell. $1.80. 1957. Rev. 256 pp. 
A-V. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Takes pupil 
to various regions of U.S., giving glimpse 
of life beyond own community. Neighbors 
on the Hill (2) by Mabel O'Donnell and 
Marjorie Flack, children’s author. $1.80. 
1957. Rev. 192 pp. Cire. An easy-to-read 
story with vocabulary closely correlated 
with Friendly Village. Through the Green 
Gate (3) by Mabel O'Donnell. $1.80. 1957 
Rev. 192 pp. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ 
Entertaining stories built around easy vo- 
cabulary. Words almost entirely same as 
those taught in first and second grades. Col- 
orfully illustrated. If I were Going (3) by 
Mabel O’Donnell, $2.08. 1957. Rev. 345 pp. 
A-V. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Tour 
through Norway, England, Brittany, Lap- 
land, Spain, northern Africa, and back 
home to Friendly Village. The Five-and-a- 
Half Club (3) by Mabel O'Donnell, and 
Margery Bianco, children’s author. $1.80. 
1957. Rev. 256 pp. Circ. Adventures of a chil- 
dren’s club. Singing Wheels (4) by Mabel 
O'Donnell. $2.36. 1957. Rev. 383 pp. A-V. Te. 
Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Pioneer life in the 
1840’s. Engine Whistles (5) by Mabel O’Don- 
nell, $2.36. 1957. Rev. 384 pp. A-V.. Te. Man. 
Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Continues the story of 
Singing Wheels from 1879 to modern times. 





Runaway Home (6) by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth, children’s writer, $2.36. 1957. Rev 
384 pp. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Family 
goes on a trailer trip across U.S. Regional 
differences pointed up through experiences 
and adventures 

Scott Foresman & Co. Basic Reading 
Skills for Jr. H.S. (7-9), by Wm. S. Gray, 
Univ. of Chicago; A. Ster! Artley, Univ. of 
Missouri; Marion Monroe, reading specialist 
$1.12. 1957. New 192 pp. Te. Ed. Circe 
Eighteen books of exercises, each with con- 
centrated practice on one major skill. Ex- 
ercises within each skill block are in order 
of difficulty from third to sixth grade level 
Includes survey tests and annotated bibli- 
ography of easy-to-read books. Teacher's 
edition includes answers to exercises and 
lesson suggestions 


New Basic Reading Program (7-8), by 
Wm. S. Gray, A. Sterl Artley, and Marion 
Monroe. 1957. New. $2.16. Te. Ed. Wkbk 
Circ. More Parades (7), 240 pp., This an- 
thology and those described below, to- 
gether with Parades (7) carry into upper 
grades The New Basic Reading Program for 
strengthening reading skills and developing 
reading interest. Units include Life in Other 
Lands, World of Nature, Famous People, 
Tales of Long Ago. Panoramas (8), 256 pp. 
Units are Everyday Experiences, Our Yes- 
terdays, Modern Wonders, Fun and Fancy. 
In all the Parades-Panoramas books, read- 
ing units are followed by background com- 
ments on stories; unit bibliographies; dic- 
tionary-type glossary. More Panoramas (8) 
256 pp. Units parallel those in More Parades 
with increased emphasis on classics. The 
Teacher's Edition provides detailed help on 
vocabulary building, reading improvement, 
simple research skills, and how to encour- 
age mature reading 


Readers 


D. C. Heath & Co. Teen-Age Tales, Books 
4, 5, 6 (H.S.), Book 4—Ralph Roberts, 
Coll. of Ed., Univ. of Ala. and Walter Barbe, 
Univ. of Chattanooga, Tenn. Book 5—Regina 
Heavy, Overbrook Sr. H.S., Phil. and Har- 
riet L. Stewart, Tilden Jr. H.S., Phil. Book 
6—Ruth Strang and Amelia Melnik, Colum- 
bia Teachers Coll. $2.56. Bks. 4 & 5, 1957; 
Bk. 6, 1958. New. 256 pp. Te. Man. Circ. 
Designed for slow readers or those who dis- 
like reading. Reading difficulty is fifth-sixth 
grade, while interest level is high school 
Stories and non-fiction deal with teen-age 
interests. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. Be a Better Reader, 
Bks. I-VI (7-12), by Dr. Nila B. Smith, NYU. 
$1.32. 1958. New. 128 pp. Te. Man. Circ. De- 
signed to help students develop reading 
skills in social studies, literature, science, 
math. Presents strong program of practice 
and development of basic skills. It will be 
in worktext form, 812x111; soft-cover. 


Silver Burdett Co. The World Children 
Live In Series (Primer to 3). 1957. New. 
Cire. Pets Around the World (Primer), by 
Kathryn Jackson, author. Teaching sugges- 
tions by Alda Raulin, Mt. Vernon, N.Y 
$1.68. 64 pp. Imaginative writing plus 50 
photographs to stimulate interest in read- 
ing and growing awareness of child’s world 
Fun Around the World (primer), by Patsy 
Searry, children’s author. Teaching sug- 
gestions by Alda Raulin. $1.88. 96 pp. Chil- 
dren at play in 23 countries. The light- 
hearted text mirrors gay spirit of 84 photo- 
graphs. Homes Around the World (first 
reader), by Kathryn Jackson, teaching sug- 
gestions by Alda Raulin. $2.12. 144 pp. In- 
troduces pupils to other children and their 
homes around the world. An initial under- 
standing is built of how and where people 
live Contains 149 photographs Schools 
Around the World (second reader), by 
Patsy Scarry, teaching suggestions by Alda 
Raulin. $2.20. 160 pp. Real-life classroom 
situations in many parts of U.S. as well 
as 36 other countries. Text and 137 photos. 
Work Around the World (third reader), by 
Kathryn Jackson and Frederick D. Becker, 
Assoc. Ed., Silver Burdett Co. $2.36. 192 pp. 
Text and photos describe ways people 
make their living the world over. Pertinent 
to social studies curriculum. 


Readers—Supplementary 


Ginn & Co. Tomorrow Will Be Bright, 
Ginn Enrichment Series (4-6), by Mabel 
Leigh Hunt, children’s author. $2.20. 1958 
New. 143 pp. Circ. Provides enjoyment and 
satisfies interest awakened by stories in 
Ginn Basic Readers. Designed for supple- 
mentary reading at the 4th, 5th or 6th grade 
level. Suitable for supplementary reading 
with any series 

Noble & Noble, Pub. Inc. Holiday Reader 
(3), by Dr. Herman F. Benthul, Dallas Pub 
Schlis. and Mayna Fain Bode, Austin Pub 
Schls. $2.50. 1957. New. 214 pp. Te. Man 
Tests. Stories, plays and poems for every 
major holiday. Correlated activities. High 
moral and interest level. Color, b&w iulus- 
trations 


Scott, Foresman & Co. Julius Caesar in 
Modern English (H.S..) by Elsie M. Katter- 
john, Community H.S., North Chicago. $1.60 
1957. New. 120 pp. Makes it possible for poor 
readers to become familiar with the plot 
and characters of play 

Steck Co., Pub. Wonder-Wonder Series 
(1-3), by Adda Mai Sharp and Epsie Young, 
Austin Pub. Schls. 1957. New. Te. Man. Circ 
Every Day a Surprise (primer, 1) $1.44. 96 
pp. Stories of neighborhood animals woven 
around theme of wonder of surprise. Did 
You Ever? (1), $1.76. 160 pp. The wonder 
of discovery forms the theme of stories of 
neighborhood animals. Rainbow in the Sky 
(2), $1.88. 208 =. A burro looks for the pot 
of gold at the foot of the rainbow. What- 
not Tales (3). $1.96. 224 pp. Toy animals are 
scattered over the globe and have magical 
adventures in many different lands 

Wheeler Pub. Co. Portugee Phillips and 
the Fighting Sioux, American Adventure 
Series, (2), by A. M. Anderson $1.92. 1956 
New. 192 pp. Te. Man. Circ. Tested by read- 
ing formulae, this story rates at the lowest 
readability level yet achieved in the series 
(low level A) 


Reading Skills 


Globe Book Co., Inc. Achieving Reading 
Skills (5-6), by Wm. Elfert, and Alfred 
Weinstein, Jr. Lawrence H. Feigenbaum, 
Consulting Ed. $240. 1958. New. 256 pp. 
Readings drawn from great stories, graded 
in difficulty. Accompanying exercise mate- 
rial designed to aid in developing compre- 
hension, vocabulary building, etc. Separate 
section contains material for remedial in- 
struction 
Successful Reading 
Feigenbaum. $2.40 


(7-8), by Lawrence 
1958. New. 224 pp. Pur- 
poseful text for comprehensive remedial 
and corrective reading programs. Three 
books in one, with sections entitled Reading 
for Information, featuring factual articles; 
Reading for Pleasure, including popular 
stories in simplified form, and Building 
Reading Skills, containing tests, drills and 
word games 





REPEAT 
PERFORMANCE? 


In this issue, for the first time, 
Scholastic Teacher devotes its 
editorial space to a listing of pub- 
lishers’ new and heavily revised 
textbooks. 

Have you found this issue use- 
ful? Worthwhile? Should we do 
it again next year? 

Please write your comments on 
a postcard and mail to Scholastic 
Teacher, 33 West 42 Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 

—The Editors 














TME ECLECTIC SERIES 
Nee mene 


LESsOm Viti. 
Is it a cow? 
It is a cow. 
It is my cow, 
She has no hay. 


I see a tub. 
The tub is big. 
Can you use it? 
O yes, | can. 
I can use it. 

0, see my cat! 

He is on @ mat. 

He saw a rat. 

The rat saw him. 

The rat ran off. 


See my new top. 
How it can bum. 











McGuffey’s Eclectic Reader, 1857 


Heath & Co. Fries American English 
Book Six (10, 11 or 12), by staff 
San Juan, Puerto 


b..¢ 
Series, 
members, Dept. of Educ., 
Rico. Charles C. Fries, Consultant. $3.60 
1957. New. 560 pp. Te. Man. Circ. Applies 
techniques for teaching English to pupils 
from non-English-speaking environment 
Activities and practice in listening, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing basic American 
English. Pupils’ text is reproduced in Teach- 
er's Guide. 


McCormick-Mathers Pub. Co., Inc. Build- 
ing Reading Skills Series (1-6), by Leila 
Armstrong and Rowena Hargrave. 1958. Rev 
Te. Ed. Cire. “Phonics is presented. Pre- 
vention of reading difficulties is primary 
purpose of this functional auditory-visual 
series which may be used with any basic 
reader or reading system.” Speedboat Book 
(1), 64¢ 96 pp. Streamliner Book (2), 64¢ 9) 
pp. Jet Plane Book (3), 64¢ 96 pp. Rocket 
Book (4), 52¢ 96 pp. Atomic Submarine took 
(5), 52¢ 96 pp. Space Ship Book (6), 52; 96 
pp. The Teacher's Guidebook (80¢, 80 pp.) 
is a source of information on methods of 
preventing reading difficulties, identifying 
and removing causes of individual prob- 
lems, and testing reading progress. Contai: s 
teaching suggestions, enrichment material, 
and specific techniques required on all 
levels. 87 Phonics Key Cards, $1.55, (1-6) 
also available. Cards are used in lessons an i 
games teaching sounds of consonant. and 
vowels, consonant teams, vowel teams, and 
vowel-consonant teams. Each of these large 
key cards shows one work element with a 
key word that gives its sound and a pictu e 
that helps the pupil recall the sound. 


Speech 


Ginn & Co. The Art of Speaking, Rev. Ei 
(H. S.), by E. F. Elson, Sequoia Union H.S 
Dist.. Redwood City, Calif.; and Alberta 
Peck, former teacher, Sequoia H.S. $4.68 
1957. Rev. 545 pp. Circ. Text of oral expres- 
sion teaching fundamentals of organization 
and effective speaking. Topics include TV 
assemblies, debating, etc. Informal approach, 
lively illustrations and photos 


Spelling 

Laidlaw Brothers, Inc. Spelling Grade 1-8, 
Catholic School Spelling Series (1-8), by Rt 
Rev. Msgr. C. E. Elwel, Supt. of Schools, 
Diocese of Cleveland; Sister M. Marguerite 
S.N.D.; Sister Mary Josetta, C.S.J.; Sister 
Mary Mark, H.H.M. 68¢ ea. 1957. New. Grades 
1-3, 96 pp.; Gr. 4, 98 pp.; Gr. 5-8, 100 pp 
Te. Ed. Wkbk. Cire. A completely new 
spelling program starting in Grade 1, bas d 
on phonics. Emphasizes procedure of teach, 
drill, test and maintain skills. Separate 





Send for this 


Free Poster 


on 


sa fe driving 


Have you seen General Motors’ 


latest “Scholastic” message on 
safe driving? Prepared especially 
for teen-agers, it is titled “MOM 
GIVES ME THE DRIVER’S SEAT 
WHEN WE SHOP FOR SUPPER.” 
Reprints available for posting without 


charge. Simply write to: 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Public Relations Staff 
Detroit 2, Michigan 








Bookfinding tools your 
school can’t afford 
to miss... 


SUBJECT GUIDE 
to Books in Print 


Indexes 91,000 available books under 
22,000 subject headings, giving you 
complete bibliographical information 
and current prices. Covers every in- 
print book classifiable by subject of 
over 850 U. S. publishers. Like having 
a desk-size distillation of the card cata- 
log of a public library! 


Textbooks in Print 


indexes by author, by title, and by 
subject the elementary, junior high, 
and high school textbooks, as well as 
supplementary readers and pedagogi- 
cal books, of over 144 U. S. publishers. 
1958 edn. April. $2.00 net pp. 


Paperbound Books in Print 


Lists more than 6,000 paperbounds— 
both reprints and originals—by fitle, 
by author, and selectively by subject. 
Ideal for classroom use and supple- 
mentary reading lists. $2 net pp.; $3 
for 2 semi-annual issues. 


Order on approval from 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 
62 W. 45th St. New York 36, N. Y. 











facsimile teachers’ editions for each grade 
of series. 

McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co., Inc. 
Before We Spell (1), by Ervin Eugene Lewis 
and Mary Ellen McAndrew. 44¢. 1958. Rev. 
96 pp. Cire. Correlates spelling-readiness 
program with reading and writing through 
fascinating, illustrated lessons and happy 
child-centered activities. We Spell and Write 
series (2-8), Grades 2-5 by Ervin Eugene 
Lewis and Elizabeth B. Lewis; Gr. 6-8 by 
E. E. Lewis and E. B. Lewis and Herman 
L. Shibler. 52¢. 1958. Rev. Gr. 4, 104 pp.; Gr. 
3, 7 and 8, 112 pp. Gr. 4, 5, 6, 120 pp. Te. 
Man. Circ. Presents complete spelling course 
correlated with corrective writing ~rogram 
Closely relates srelling -nd handwriting. 
Treats both as interdependent skills. 

Charles E. Merrill Books. Spelling for 
Word Mastery Series (1-12), by David H 
Patton, Syracuse, N. Y.; and Eleanor M. 
Johnson. New. Te. Man. Circ. “Spelling and 
Writing” (1). 68¢. 1957. 80 pp. “New readi- 
ness text workbook for Grade 1, providing 
training in visual, auditory, speech and 
kinesthetic skills basic to spelling, reading 
and writing. Illustrated in color.” Spelling 
for Word Mastery (2-8, 7 bks.). 68¢. 1956-57. 
128 pp. Major new spelling series, illustrated 
in full color, insuring maximum mastery of 
a core wordlist, effective training in spell- 
ing, independence, and unusual integration 
with other language arts areas. Common 
Words for Secondary Schools, Book I (9-10) 
96¢. 1958. 128 pp. H. S. spelling text work- 
book, providing mastery program for 800 
important words and correlated activities to 
integrate with other English skills. Printed 
in 2 colors. Common Words for Secondary 
Schools, Book II (10-12). 96¢. 1958. 112 pp 
Second book in series of H. S. spelling work- 
books. Designed for use alone or in series 
Provides mastery of 800 key words, corre- 
lated activities to integrate with other Eng- 
lish skills. Printed in two colors. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. Spelling for You (7- 
12), by Hardy Finch, Greenwich (Conn.) 
H.S. $2.24. 1958. New. 128 pp. Circ. Geared 
to help H.S. students develop spelling 
strength through lesson series in which they 
use the word in four different ways. Fea- 
ture of book is special emphasis on words 
from the separate subject-matter areas: 
social studies, science, etc. 

Silver Burdett Co. Spelling and Using 
Words Series (2-8), by Lillian E. Billington, 
San Jose (Calif.) State Coll. $1.64 cloth- 
bound; 72¢ wkbk. form. © 1957. New Te. Ed. 
Wkbk. Cire. All-new program for growth 
in word power. Format features make pro- 
gram easy to administer. Has provisions for 
challenging able pupils. 

The L. W. Singer Co., Inc. Spelling for 
High Schools (H.S.), by Ned D. Marksheffel, 
Oregon State Coll., Corvallis, $1.32. 1957. New. 
128 pp. Circ. Basic text for students who 
find spelling difficult. Book allows pupil to 
proceed at own pace to master 905 com- 
monly-used words, and a method of learn- 
ing to spell correctly. Ample testing space 
and glossary included. 


SCIENCE 


Creative Educational Society, Inc. Crea- 
tive Science Series. $8.90 ea. 1957. New. 222 
pp. Te. Man. Cire. The Way of the Weather 
(5-9), by Jerome Spar, NYU. Introduction to 
fundamentals of meteorology, with large 
photographs and art work. Clouds, cold and 
warm fronts, hurricanes, fog, cold waves, 
floods, tornadoes. The weather man, his 
tools, his efforts to forecast and change the 
weather. Atoms, Energy and Machines (5-9), 
by Jack McCormick, American Museum of 
Natural History, N.Y. Integrated approach 
to chemistry and physics. Complex subject 
of energy: kinetic, potential, heat, radiant, 
chemical, electrical, nuclear. Light, reflec- 
tions, color, magnetism, gravity, and force. 
Simple machines. Atomic energy. The Earth’s 
Story (5-9), by Gerald Ames and Rose 
Wyler, authors. Fundamentals of geology. 
The earth’s crust. How mountains are built 
Earthquakes, volcanoes, erosion, fossils. 
Planets, Stars and Space (5-9), by Joseph 
Miles Chamberlain, American Museum-Hay- 
den Planetarium, N.Y. Fundamentals of 
astronomy. The earth as a typical planet, 


the sun as a typical star. Meteors, fireballs, 
the Milky Way. A review of the star family 
and star patterns throughout the year. 


Doubleday & Co., Inc. The Study of Liv- 
ing Things (10), by Dale C. Braungart, 
Catholic Univ. of Amer., Washington, and 
Sister Rita Buddeke, S.N.D., Trinity Coll 
Prep. Schl., Ilchester, Md. $4.96. 1957. New 
576 pp. A-V. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ 
Plants and animals according to their de- 
velopment by phyla; complete coverage of 
human biology; systems of the Human Body 
in full color; photographs and two-color 
drawings by medical artists; summaries; 
unit readings, glossaries and activities; 
science biographies and a _ pronunciation 
guide. 


Science and Living in Today’s World 
Series by Sister Mary Felita Keleher, R.S.M., 
St. Joseph Coll., West Hartford, Conn.; and 
Sister Maria Clare Markham, R.S.M., St 
Joseph College. New. A-V. Te. Man. Tests 
Cire. First Book in Science (1). $1.52. 1957 
64 pp. Color drawings illustrate simple con- 
cepts on plants, animals, the sun, motion, 
and weather. Titles and labels are the only 
copy; the concepts to be developed and 
teaching methods for the text are set forth 
in accompanying teachers’ guide. A Second 
Book in Science (2). $1.72. 1958. 64 pp. More 
advanced notions on plants, animals, light 
and color, air and water, and electricity and 
magnetism are illustrated in same format as 
Science I. Accompanying Teachers’ Guide 
More elaborate concepts on nature are in- 
troduced and developed. A Third Book in 
Science (3). $1.88. 1958. 96 pp. Following the 
methods of presentation of Grades 1 and 2, 
grade 3 teaches plants, animals, weather, the 
earth, and machines. Concepts relate to use 
of nature by man, principles of weather pre- 
diction, the compass, weights and balances, 
and simple machine elements. Simple ex- 
periments and activities included in text 
There is a teachers’ guide 


Ginn & Co. Health for Better Living Series 

by Grace T. Hallock, and Ross L. Allen, 
State Teachers Coll., Cortland, N.Y. 1958. 
New. 319 pp. Te. Man. Circ. Exploring the 
Ways of Health (7). Seventh book in series 
emphasizes personal and social develop- 
ment, mental health, importance of safety. 
creative use of leisure time. On Your Own 
(8). Eighth book in series emphasizes same 
as previous. 
The Living World (HS.), by Francis D 
Curtis, Univ. of Mich.; John Urban, State 
Univ. of N.Y., Coll. for Teachers at Buffalo 
$4.96. 1958. New. Te. Man. Te. Ed. to Wkbk 
Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Major emphasis is on 
making principles understandable. Trains 
students to use scientific method and de- 
velop scientific attitudes. Provides for in- 
dividual needs. Lavish use of color. 


D. C. Heath & Co. Health and Fitness, 3rd 
Ed. (H.S.), by Florence L. Meredith, Tufts 
Coll.; Leslie W. Irwin, Boston Univ.; and 
Wesley M. Staton, Wayne State Univ., De- 
troit. $4.20. 1957. Rev. 464 pp. Te. Man 
Wkbk. Circ. Gives “why” and “how” of good 
health practices. Brings important personal 
and public health problems into focus. Fea- 
tures recent developments in medicine and 
safety. 


Laidlaw Bros., Inc. Science with Health 
and Safety Grades One through Eight 
Christian Social Living Science Series (i-8), 
by Msgr. E. J. Westenberger, Supt. of 
Schools, Catholic Diocese of Green Bay, 
Wisc.; Sister M. Aquinas, O.S.F., Supv. of 
Science. Gr. 1, 60¢; 2-3, 72¢; 4, 5, 6, 88¢; 7, 
8, $1.08. 1958. New. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. 
Program of science with health and safety in- 
corporated. Through understanding science, 
health and safety that are taught in the 
Christian social way, the child becomes con- 
vinced of the need to develop understand- 
ings, attitudes, and the habits of Christian 
Social Living with respect to nature. He 
learns to accept responsibilities, to meet suc- 
cessfully his daily situations in home, school, 
community and the world. 

Your Health—Today and Tomorrow (9-12), 
by James S. Nicoll, El Paso, (Tex.) Pub 
Schools; Julia C. Foster, Alton (Ill.) HS.; 
Wm. W. Bolton, M.D., Amer. Medical Assoc 
$3.68. 1956. New. 383 pp. A-V. Te. Man. Circ. 
Physical, mental, emotional and _ social 
health for grades 9-12. Represents new high 





school health program with dynamic ap- 
proach to problems of primary importance 
and interest to teenagers. Shows how the 
organs of body function and the extent to 
which good physical health contributes to 
good mental health and happy, successful 
mental relationships. Content material is 
supplemented with teaching-learning aids, 
colored illustrations, diagrams, photos 
The Road to Health Series, by Edwina Jones, 
Cleveland Pub. Schls.; Bertine Maloney, 
Paul Revere Schl., Curric. Center for Health 
and Phys. Ed., Cleveland: Thelma Shaw, 
teacher, Bowen Schl., Riverdale, Ill.; Edna 
Morgan, Curr. Cntr. for Health and Phys 
Ed., Cleveland; Paul E. Landis, Dept. of Ed., 
Columbus, Ohio; Charles F. Good, M.D., 
Schl. Health Serv., Cleveland Pub. Schis 
1957. Rev. A-V. Te. Man. Circ. Balanced pro- 
gram of physical, mental, emotional, and 
social health. How these conditions can be 
acquired and maintained. Built-in program 
of physical activities—group games and in- 
dividual stunts—provides informal situa- 
tions and opportunities for putting health 
practices into action. My First Health Book 
(1) 96 pp. $1.56. My Second Health Book (2), 
127 pp. $1.68. Easy Steps to Health (3), 176 
pp. $1.80. Health Trails (4), 272 pp. $2. Your 
Health and You (5), 336 pp. $2.20. Keeping 
Healthy (6), 336 pp. $2.20. For Healthful Liv- 
ing (7), 336 pp. $2.24. Good Health for Bet- 
ter Living (8), 336 pp. $2.24 

McCormick-Mathers Pub. Co., Inc. Living 
Today 6 books (1-6), by Edward L. Cole, 
Elma Cole and Lois Appleyard. New. Circ. 
Systematic teaching in fields of health, 
safety, and science. Important concepts are 
presented along with everything teacher 
needs for a complete course. Bks. 1-3, 52¢ 
1957. 112 pp. Bk. 4 56¢, 1958. 128 pp. Bks. 5 
and 6, 64¢. 1958. 144 pp 

Scott, Foresman & Co. Science Problems 1, 
2 and 3 Basic Studies in Science Series (7- 
9), by Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Univ. of Chi- 
cago; John C. Mayfield, The College, Univ 
of Chicago; Joe Young West, State Tchrs 
Coll., Towson, Md. 1957. Rev. Te. Ed. Wkbk 
Cire. Book 1 (7), $2.88. 384 pp. Ten units 
built around major science problems. Prob- 
lem-solving method practiced throughout 
Study helps include exercises to check com- 
prehension, understanding of important 
principles, ability to apply understandings 
in new situations. Emphasis on matter and 
its changes. Book 2 (8), $3.04. 448 pp. Fol- 
lows basic plan of Book 1, with emphasis on 
energy and its transformations. Problem- 
solving approach, liberal study helps 
Teacher's Ed. (as with other books of series) 
provides background information, discus- 
sion of experiments, answers to test ques- 
tions. Book 3 (9), $3.20. 512 pp. Emphasis on 
energy uses. Easily administered experi- 
ments, problem-solving pictures, diagrams 
to reinforce test explanations, exercises to 
check comprehension, understanding, and 
ability to use science principles in new situ- 
ations 
Everyday Problems in Science (H. S.), by 
Beauchamp, Mayfield, and West. $4.20. 1957 
Rev. 528 pp. Te. Ed. Wkbk. Circ. One-vol- 
ume survey of general science, organized in 
20 units, each built around major science 
problem. Study helps same as previous 

Charles Scribner's Sons. Wonderland of 
Science, Revised Books 1-6 (1-6), by Dr 
Warren W. Knox, N.Y. State Dept. of Educ.; 
George K. Stone, N.Y. State Dept. of Ed.; 
Dr. Morris Meister, Bronx H.S. of Science; 
Doris Noble, teacher, librarian and reading 
specialist. 1957. Rev. Te. Man. Circ. Brings 
up to date a popular elementary series. New 
illustrations and covers add to appearance 
of series which continues to meet require- 
ments of state and city courses of study 
Book 1, $2.12. 128 pp. Book 2, $2.24. 160 pp. 
Book 3, $2.40. 192 pp. Book 4, $2.52. 224 pp 
Book 5, $2.64. 256 pp. A-V. Book 6, $2.68. 288 
pp. A-V 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Basic Texts 

Follett Pub. Co. Billy’s Friends (1) and 
Billy’s Neighbors (2), Follett New Unified 
Social Studies Series, by Alta McIntire, Con- 
sultant in Primary Ed. and Social Studies 





Specialist; Wilhelmina Hill, U.S. Off. of 
Educ. 1957. New. Te. Man. in prep. Circ. Help 
children adjust to their own world. Why 
and how of important school and community 
relationships are set forth. Children get 
understanding of own community environ- 
ment before moving on to region, nation, 
and world in later grades. Billy’s Friends 
$2.28. 144 pp. Billy’s Neighbors $2.44. 160 pp 

The Macmillan Co Macmillan Social 
Studies Series (3-7), by Prudence Cutright, 
senior author; Mae Knight Clark, Bernice 
Newell; Allen Y. King; Ida Dennis; Florence 
Potter; Walter Lefferts; Harry Shapiro, 
Israel Soifer; Loyal Durand, Jr.; John 
Brooks; J. Herbert Anderson. 1958. Rev. Te 
Ed 

Noble & Noble, Pub., 
Neighborhood (2-3), 
Strumpf, N.Y.C. Pub. Schools and Orrel 
Baldwin, author. $1.20. 1957. New 88 pp 
Tests. Transportation, food, clothing, weather, 


Inc. Living in Our 


by Benjamin E. 
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homes and communication units. Text-work- 
book format. 80 b&w photographs and en- 
gravings plus many line drawings. Picture 
dictionary. Activities 


Row, Peterson & Co. Basic Social Studies 
Series (1-3). 1958. New. Te. Man. Circ. Basic 
Social Studies Discussion Pictures (1), by 
Thelma Kier Reese, Univ. Elem. School, 
Berkeley, Calif. $28. 24 pp. 24 pictures (221)” 
x 30”) in color, showing situations common to 
five-to-seven-year-olds. Packaged in a tube, 
containing hanger for mounting. Basic So- 
cial Studies II (2), by Thelma Kier Reese; 
Thomas J. Durrell. $2.32. 168 pp. Hard-bound 
text. Presents phases of community life that 
are familiar to children. Basic Social Studies 
III (3), by Dorothea Wein Partch, N. J. State 
Helping Teacher, Camden County; Thomas 
J. Durrell. $2.72. 224 pp. Hard-bound text 
On food, shelter, clothing. Develops under- 
standings of where things come from, how 
produced, how transported 
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GOLDEN DICTIONARIES 


for the elementary school 
classroom and library 


H ERE ARE FIVE Golden Dictionaries to inform, stimulate, and 
delight the elementary school pupil. Each book is designed 
to aid and interest a particular age-and-grade group. Each 
is superbly illustrated in full color. 

For extra durability, the books are bound in Goldencraft 
Library Binding: buckram on heavy binder’s board, Singer 
or McKain sewed. All of these books have been approved by 
leading school and library associations, and have been 
adopted by city and state school systems. 


MY LITTLE GOLDEN DICTIONARY by Mary Reed and Edith 

Osswald, color pictures by Richard Scarry. A first dictionary 

that offers, on every level, important incidental learning: new 

vocabulary and concepts, awareness of the connection be- 

tween ideas and printed words, self-help in beginning a sight 

vocabulary. Can be related to Beginning Reading Activities. 
Grades 1-3. List price $1.60; Net $1.19 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK OF WORDS by Jane Werner, 
color pictures by Cornelius DeWitt. A rich vocabulary-and- 
concept builder. There are short stories dealing with every 
aspect of the child’s daily life. Each page has its own picture 
dictionary to aid independent reading. Can be related to 
Language Arts. 

Grades 2-3. List price $2.52; Net $1.89 


THE GOLDEN DICTIONARY by Ellen Wales Walpole, color 
pictures by Gertrude Elliott. The 1030 words, their selection 
guided by standard word lists, are defined in simple, lively, 
familiar terms. Words are grouped, where logical, under 
basic concepts.’ With 1500 color pictures to increase interest 
and skill in understanding meanings. 

Grades 2-4. List price $4.25; Net $3.19 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE DICTIONARY by Lilian Moore, color 
pictures by Beth and Joe Krush. First aid in spelling and 
reading for the child who is not quite ready for a “big” 
dictionary. Familiar and new vocabulary. Helps establish the 
dictionary habit. Can be related to Language Arts. 

Grades 3-5. List price $2.52; Net $1.89 
THE COURTIS-WATTERS 
Stuart A. Courtis and Garnette Watters, color pictures by 
Beth and Joe Krush. Out of years of study and planning 
came this superb dictionary, designed to encourage inde- 
pendent use by the child. 7500 words (plus more than 10,000 
variants) are clearly defined and demonstrated in sentences. 
Over 2100 full-color pictures to invite interest and expand 
meanings. 544 pages. 

Grades 4-6. List price $6.65; Net $4.99 
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Simon and Schuster, Educational Division, 136 West 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons. Scribner Social 
Studies Series (1-8). Working And Playing 
(1), by Dr. Clyde B. Moore, Cornell Univ.; 
Miss Dorothy Cooke, N.Y. State Ed. Dept. 
$2.16. 1957. Rev. 128 pp. Circ. Stories of chil- 
dren at home and in school, each story 
serving as a guide to social growth through 
effective daily living. Visiting Our Neigh- 
bors (2), by Dr. Clyde B. Moore and Doro- 
thy Cooke. $2.32. 1957. Rev. 160 pp. Circ. Ac- 
tivities of lively family in typical neighbor- 
hood and how it meets needs of everyday 
life. Building Our Town (3), by Dr. Clyde 
B. Moore; Dr. Gertrude M. Lewis, USS. 
Off. Educ.; Fred B. Painter, Brighton Dis 
Rochester, N.Y.; Dr. Helen M. Carpenter, 
N.J. State Teachers Coll., Trenton. $2.48 
1957. Rev. 288 pp. Cire. Evolution of typical 
American community. Information about 
first railroad, horseless carriage, telephone, 
electric light. Building Our America (5-6), 
by Clyde B. Moore; Fred G. Painter; Helen 
M. Carpenter: Gertrude M. Lewis. 1958. Rev. 
480 pp. Te. Man. Wkbk. Circ. Human in- 
terest of US history emphasized Major 
part of text devoted to periods of explora- 
tion and colonial history Building Our 
Hemisphere (5-8), by Clyde B. Moore; 
Loretta E. Klee, former teacher, Ithaca 
Sallie B. Marks, Educ. Div. Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs. $3.40. 1957 
New. 512 pp. A-V. Study of peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere using geography, his- 
tory, and the other social sciences to ex- 
plain their lives. Building Our World (6-7), 
by Dr. Clyde B. Moore; Dr. Helen M. Car- 
penter; Dr. Gertrude M. Lewis; Fred B 
Painter. 1958. Rev. 512 pp. Te. Man. Wkbk 
Cire. America’s world backgrounds, tracing 
rise of world culture from primitive to mod- 
ern times, with particular emphasis on those 
phases most closely related to American his- 
tory and contemporary America life. In- 
cludes historical, civic, and geographical 
content 

The L. W. Singer Co., Inc. Singer Social 
Studies Series (primer-3), by C. W. Hunni- 
cutt Syracuse Univ Jean D. Grambs, 
Prince George's County Pub. Schools, Md 


schools: 


1957. New. Te. Man. Te. Ed. Wkbk. Circ. I 
Play (Primer), $1.68. 64 pp. Problems faced 
by the beginning first grader in adapting 
himself to new school environment. By read- 
ing and discussing text, children learn to 
play and work together safely and har- 
moniously. I Live with Others (1), $2.20. 128 
pp. Helps children understand and interpret 
their ever-expanding environment. Children 
come to know more people. They take trips 
to the country or to the city and become 
aware of the differences. I Have Friends 
(2), $2.36. 192 pp. Children read about chil- 
dren their own age. They accept more re- 
sponsibilities, see many services a com- 
munity provides, become acquainted with 
forms of transportation, begin to under- 
stand the sequence of time. I Know People 
(3), $2.52. 256 pp. Topics center around basic 
human needs for food, clothing, shelter, 
transportation, communication, distribu- 
tion, government, education, recreation, and 
religious and aesthetic appreciation 


Civics 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. Our American Govern- 
ment Today (12), by Edith E. Starratt, 
Niskayuna H.S., Schenectady, N.Y.; Morris 
Lewenstein, San Francisco State Coll. $4.48. 
1958. New. 528 pp. Te. Man. Circ. How 
American government works to promote in- 
dividual freedom and general welfare. Places 
political facts in meaningful context and 
involves the student personally in Ameri- 
can government by showing how it affects 
his life, reflects his values. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. Citizenship in 
Action (H. S.), by Fred Painter, Rochester, 
N.Y. and Harold H. Bixler, Western Caro- 
lina Coll. 1958. New materials of citizenship 
presented on teen-age level of interest. 
Many activities send student into own com- 
munity for information. 

The People Govern (H. S.), by Laurence G. 
Paquin, Glastonbury, Conn., and Dr. Marion 
D. Irish, Fla. St. Univ., Tallahassee. 1958. 
Rev. 608 pp. Tests. Circ. American democ- 
racy in action at local, county, state, na- 
tional levels. Shows theory and practice of 
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American government, emphasizing im- 
portance of the individual. Current issues 
and problems used to point up structure 
and operation of government. 

The Steck Co., Publishers. Government By 
the People (7-9), by Ralph W. Steen, Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Coll. of Texas. 
$3.28. 1958. New. 304 pp. Circ. Concise study 
of the Federal government, written for 
junior high. Numerous photographs, charts, 
and 2-color graphs and diagrams, 


Contemporary Problems 


American Book Co. American Democracy 
(11 or 12), by J. Oliver Hall, Mich. State 
Univ.; Russell E. Klinger, Trenton (N.J.) 
Central H.S. $4.80. 1957. New. 580 pp. Te. 
Man. Tests. Circ. Government, social, eco- 
nomic, international and personal problems 
pertaining to American democracy are 
analyzed in detail for H.S. students. Tech- 
niaues for working toward intelligent solu- 
tions are continuously stressed and applied. 
Activities provided for vocabulary develop- 
ment, review, discussion, and research. 

Row, Peterson & Co. Challenges to Ameri- 
ean Youth, Sixth Edition (11 or 12), by 
Joseph Irvin Arnold, formerly Chairman of 
Social Studies, State Teach. Coll., Bridge- 
water, Mass.: Harlan A. Philippi, Highland 
Park (Tll.) H.S. $5.32. 1958. Rev. 624 pp. Circ. 
Written simply and clearly and deals with 
personal, economic, social, and political 
problems that face young people today. Pre- 
sents these problems with clarity and sig- 
nificance that make students see them as 
challenges to themselves and their genera- 
tion. 


Economics 


Ginn & Co. Today’s Economics (H. S.), by 
Kennard E. Goodman, John Hay H'S., Cleve- 
land and Wm. L. Moore, Principal of John 
Hay H.S. $4.20. 1957. New. 632 pp. Te. Man. 
Te. Ed. of Wkbk. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Up-to- 
date course including topics suggested in 
“Requisites for Economic Literacy” report. 
Treats taxation, insurance, Federal Reserve 
system, conservation of resources, other as- 
pects of social economics. 75 special graphic 
study helps, graphs, diagrams, pictographs. 


Geography 

Denoyer-Geppert Co. Atlas of American 
History (Jr. & Sr. H.S.), by Dr. Edgar B. 
Wesley. $1.35. 1957. New. 32 pp. Circ. In- 
cludes 28 maps, calendar of events, Presi- 
dential elections and administrations, Time 
Line chart. An abridged edition of Our 
United States: Its History in Maps. Covers 
discovery & colonies, development & ex- 
pansion, U.S. as world power. 

Ginn & Co. Lands and Peoples of the 

World Series (4-7). New. Te. Man. Wkbk. 
Cire. New geography series with regional, 
human approach. Conservation and inter- 
dependence stressed. Frequent exercises de- 
velop abilities to think geographically and 
use map skills. Many full color illustrations. 
At Home Around the World, (4) by Delia 
Goetz, U.S. Off. of Ed., 320 pp. 1958. The 
U.S. and Canada (5), by Katheryne Thomas 
Whittemore, State Teachers’ Coll. Buffalo, 
N.Y. $4.48. 1957. 408 pp. Latin America, 
Africa, and Australia (6 or 7), by Mar- 
guerite Uttley and Alison Aitchison, authors, 
associated with State Teachers’ Coll., Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. $4.48. 406 pp. 1957. Eurasia (6 
or 7), by Robert M. Glendinning, Univ. of 
Calif. 1958. 448 pp. 
World Geography, Rev. Ed. (H. S.), by John 
Hodgdon Bradley, author. $4.92. 1957. Rev. 
584 pp. Te. Man. Te. Ed. of Wkbk. Tests. 
Wkbk. Cire. World geography presented as 
living drama, covering physical, economic, 
political, and social aspects. Fuller treat- 
ment of Asian areas, new material on Green- 
land and America’s Arctic defense, on 
uranium and other strategic material; ex- 
tended map program. 

C. S. Hammond & Co. American History 
Atlas (7-12), by C. S. Hammond & Co. 50¢. 
1957. Rev. 40 pp. Circ. Desk atlas designed 
for individual student use. Intended to sup- 
plement American History text. 
Comparative World Atlas (7-12), by C. S. 
Hammond & Co. 50¢. 1957. Rev. 48 pp. Circ. 
Intended to supplement world geography 
text. 








Noble’s 
HANDWRITING 
for EVERYDAY USE 


Grades 1 & 2 Ea. 50¢ 
Grade 3 Ea. 36¢ 
Grades 4 to 8 Ea. 26¢ 


One of America’s most widely used hand- 
writing systems. 

Teaches your pupils not only how to write 
but how to use handwriting. 


STATE ADOPTED IN: 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 

South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 


Alabama 
Delaware 
Georgia 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Nevada Utah 

North Carolina West Virginia 
New Mexico Terr. of Alaska 


Examination copies and catalog giving prices 


and further information sent upon request to 
School Principals. Address Dept. ST 
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Travel arrangements by Brownell Tours. 
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Miss ELSIE MAY PETERS 


2763 Linden Ave., Knoxviile, Tenn 


or 
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If you are the talented author 
AUTHORS: of an unpublished manuscript, | 
i let us help gain the recognition | 
you deserve. We will publish! 
TALENT your BOOK—we will edit, design, | 
print, promote, advertise and 
GOING sell it! Good royalties. 
TO Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 
WASTE? COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. SO-2 
200 Vorick St., W. Y¥. 14 


HISTORY IN ACTION, 35c per copy 


30 tested classroom and community proj- 
ects, grades 3-9, on local history, folklore, 
genealogy, Ford’s Greenfield Village tours, 
St. Lawrence Seaway, 4-H Club in the city. 
Michigan Historical Commission, Lewis 
Cass Bldg., Lansing, Michigan. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Historical Atlas (7-12), by C. S. Hammond 
& Co. 50¢. 1957. Rev. 48 pp. Intended to sup- 
plement World History or Western Civiliza- 
tion text 

Pacific Coast Publishers. Our 48 States at 
a Glance, Great Americans at a Glance 
Series (7-12), by Monroe Heath. $1. 1958 
New. 56 pp. Circ. Concise account of each 
of 48 states, plus Hawaii, Alaska, District of 
Columbia, island possessions; chart show- 
ing date of admission to Union, area, popu- 
lation, nickname, state flower, etc. Illus- 
trated 


Government 


Allyn & Bacon, Inc. Magruder’s Ameri- 
can Government (H. S.), by Wm. A. Mc- 
Clenaghan, Oregon State Coll. $4.96. 1958 
Rev. 768 pp. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. 
Story of American government from the role 
of the individual as a citizen to the role of 
the nation as a world power 


History of U. S. 


Ginn & Co. Our Country’s History (H. S.), 
by David S. Muzzey, Columbia Univ. $4.88. 
1957. New. 710 pp. Te. Man. Te. Ed. of Wkbk. 
Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Arranged chronologically 
Covers material through presidential elec- 
tion of 1956. Only American history with 
the Hall of Fame. 

D. C. Heath & Co. America—Land of Free- 
dom, Sec. Ed., History on the March Series 
(7 or 8), by Gertrude Hartman, Educ. Con- 
sult.; Charles C. Ball, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Allan Nevins, Columbia Univ. $4.96. 1957 
Rev. 752 pp. Te. Man. Wkbk. Circ. Primarily 
a cultural and social history. Evolution of 
modern industrial society and America’s 
emergence into world affairs in the twenti- 
eth century. All types of illustration and 
visual instruction are closely related to the 
text With study helps, including Time 
Lines 

Laidlaw Bros., Inc. Our Country’s Story, 
Laidlaw History Series (5-6), by Dr. Harold 
H. Eibling, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. Fred M 
King, Downers Grove (Ill.) Pub. Schools 
Dr. James Harlow, Wilson Jr. H.S., Oak- 
land, Calif. $2.96. 1958. New. 336 pp. A-V 
Te. Man. Circ. Elementary American his- 
tory covering early European beginnings 
through 1958. Storybook style narrative with 
a wealth of teaching-learning aids and 4- 
color illustrations 

Macmillan Co Macmillan Elementary 
History Series (4-6) by Miss Edna McGuire 
1957. Rev. Te. Man. for grade 5 and 6. They 
Made America Great (4), $2.64. 302 pp. The 
Story of American Freedom (5). $3.24. 445 
pp. Backgrounds of American Freedom (6) 
$3.24. 438 pp. History of a Free People 
(H.S.), by Henry W. Bragdon, Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy, Exeter, N.H.; Dr. Samuel P 
McCutcheon, N.Y.U. $5.32. 1958. Rev. 736 pp 
Te. Ed. Tests. Wkbk 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. The American 
Adventure, 1957 Edition (7-8), by Bertrand 
M. Wainger, Union Coll., Schenectady, N.Y 
$4.96. 1957. Rev. 744 pp. Te. Man. Tests. Circe 
The text has been updated, with additional 
illustrations, to include the Presidential 
election of 1956, recent events like the Suez 
crisis, Hungarian revolt, etc 


Sociology 


Doubleday & Co. Inc., Catholic Textbook 
Div. Man The Citizen, the Foundations of 
Civil Society, Christian Democracy Series 
(9), by Rev. Joseph N. Moody, Notre Dame 
Coll. of Staten Island, N.Y.; and Joseph F 
X. McCarthy, Principal, P.S. 81, N.Y.C. $4.32 
1957. New. 512 pp. A-V. Te. Man. Tests 
Circ. Study of human society that describes 
geographical distribution of human race, ex- 
plains basic principles of economic and so- 
cial life, describes the various forms of civil 
society, and outlines American civic institu- 
tions 

Ginn & Co. Social Living, Sociology and 
Social Problems, 3rd Ed. (H.S.), by Paul H 
Landis, State Coll. of Washington. $4.40 
1958. Rev. 461 pp. Te. Ed. of Wkbk. Tests. 
Wkbk. Circ. Completely up-to-date with 
new material on timely topics; shows high 
school students their place in today’s so- 
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The complete 
reference library 
in two volumes 


THE COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


This one volume “miracle of inclusive- 
ness” contains: 2307 easy-to-read pages, 
up-to-date information and illustrations 
on all subjects of importance, supple- 
ment of illustrations: with maps, pic- 
tures, and a record of events 1950-56. 

$35.00 


THE COLUMBIA 
LIPPINCOTT 
GAZETTEER 

OF THE WORLD 


The most comprehensive encyclopedia 
of places to be found in any language. 
THE COLUMBIA LIPPINCOTT GA- 
ZETTEER OF THE WORLD-—5,500, 
000 words, over 130,000 entries cover 
the chief geographical entities and po- 
litical divisions from A to Zyqiec. 
$65.00 


Ask about special school discount. 
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Sharing Sime 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


Just Full of Words 

With an audibly gusty sigh a fifth 
grader looked up and said, “This book 
is just full of words.” After a bit I 
walked to his table and took a 
look at “this book” which told of one 
of the early settlements in our country. 
For the most part I could only agree 
with Jim—the book was filled with 
words and there was little else between 
its covers. True, if one cared to plod 
through the words there was a certain 
amount of information and some para- 
graphs of fairly readable description. 
But one could turn many a page and 
look in vain for excitement, ideas, ad- 
venture, inspiration, and in the whole 
there was no trace of humor. Words 
filled each page from margin to margin 
with an infrequent line drawing to 
break the pattern. 

Taking Jim’s sentence as a guide, 
could we again look carefully at the 
world of words with which we sur- 
round boys and girls? We can either 
ask our students to listen to just words, 
to read just words, and to communicate 
with others by writing and speaking 
just words, or we can help them under- 
stand and appreciate the fact that 
words can be the conveyors of interest- 
ing and exciting ideas. 

When looked at in this way we can 
only agree that words are one of the 
infinitely precious things in our culture. 
And yet, precious as they are, we find 
them being misused again and again. 
Some of us simply bombard children 
with a continuous flow of words. It is 
almost as though we were frightened 
of what might happen if there was a 
span of silence, other than that dictated 
by the necessity of taking another 
breath. Many a child must long for a 
“pause that refreshes.” 

Perhaps we need to remind ourselves 
that we are not the ones who most need 
additional practice to gain skill in the 
use of oral language. The teacher who 
uses words aptly and appropriately 
when she needs to talk and who can 
give others their opportunity to report, 
to discuss, and converse, is not only 
using a most effective teaching device 
in the area of speech but is also giving 
an important lesson in listening. 

Again, taking Jim’s sentence as a 
guide, let us look at the books within 
our classrooms—both for instruction and 
voluntary reading. Are they filled with 


over! 


interesting material? Are they suited to 
the reading ability and the maturity of 
the class? Is the format such that it has 
appeal for the students? Is there a 
variety of materials available so that 
many individual needs and _ interests 
can be met? Is there a sensible propor- 
tion of text and illustration? Or are 
they books “just filled with words”? A 
housecleaning may well be in order. 
And as we attempt to guide children 

in their speaking and writing, can we 
stop ourselves before making a com- 
ment on grammar or usage or spelling 
and think, “Is this thing I am about to 
say something that will make the child 
reach out for more effective ways of 
using this expressive medium—or is it 
something that will make him turn 
away and resort safely and securely to 
the use of just words?” 

—Mary HarsBaGeE 

Director of Research, Elementary 

Division, Scholastic Magazines 

Editor, Explorer 


The preceding article was taken from 
a guest editorial prepared for Elemen- 
tary English. The topic “Just Full of 
Words” seemed an apt one for an issue 
of Scholastic Teacher in which text 
books are considered. 


Don’t Miss 


“The Ordeal of Lady Godiva” in the 
January, 1958, issue of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal will give many a teacher 
a good laugh, particularly if she has 
ever helped a child through the early 
stages of learning to read. 

Penny’s histrionic and historic rendi- 
tion of “See Mary. See Fred. Oh, oh, 
oh!” is most effective and the results 
very satisfying to Penny, if not to her 
teacher. 

And could it be that Penny and the 
other Gallsworthy children are saying 
something important about textbooks? 


New Formats 


Leading publishing houses have de- 
parted from the all too familiar content 
and format of textbooks designed for 
elementary school use. One exciting and 
refreshing series is Silver Burdett’s The 
World Children Live In. (We recently 
reported a Scott Foresman series. ) 

The design is excellent, text is ex- 
tremely well written, and the photo- 
graphs are beautiful. 
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ill. Cont. Rev. $4.44, usual schl. disc. (9-12) 
1957. Cire. “Geared specifically to the 
needs of high school students, up-to-date, 
with new words and new meanings, factual 
information abreast of the times and cur- 
rent, reliable judgments on usage. Contains 
hundreds of Synonym Studies and Usage 
Notes, and a manual on dictionary use.” 


The World Pub. Co. 


Webster’s New World Dictionary of the 
American Language, College Edition. 1 vol 
1,760 pp. 142,000 entries. 1,220 ill. Annual 
Rev. List $5.75 plain, $6.75 ind. (H. S. and 
up) 1957. Cire. “Approved and used by 
colleges and universities throughout U.S 
and Canada. Contains more detailed ety- 
mologies; descriptive synonyms; examples 
of usage; scientific, business and _ social 
terms; pictures and spot maps; includes 
latest idioms, slang, colloquialisms.” 

Webster’s New World Dictionary of the 
American Language, Concise Edition. 1 vol 
896 pp. 100,000 entries. 600 ill. Annual Rev 
List $3.00 plain, $3.75 ind. (9th and up), 

1957. Cire. “Contains everything needed 
for everyday use. Based on College Edition 
Full readable definitions, in clear type; 
etymologies, usually not found in diction- 
aries of this price, synonyms, realistic pro- 
nunciations and comprehensive coverage of 
business and technical terms.” 


ENGLISH REFERENCE 


Oxford Univ. Press. Dictionary of Ameri- 

can-English Usage by Margaret Nicholson 
1 vol. 684 pp. $4. © 1957. “Based on Fowler's 
Modern English Usage, this work adds new 
words and idioms, variations in American 
and English usage, and articles on such sub- 
jects as Americanisms, officialese, and 
semantics.” 
A Dictionary of Modern English Usage by 
H. W. Fowler. 1 vol. 751 pp. $3. © 1926, corr 
reprint 1937. Cire. “This work has come to 
be regarded as a standard guide to correct 
speech and writing. Makes entertaining as 
well as informative reading on any prob- 
lem concerning words and their usage, mat- 
ters of grammar, and spelling.” 

The New American Library of World Lit- 
erature, Inc. The New American Roget’s 
College Thesaurus in Dictionary Form. 1 
vol. 416 pp. 50¢. (H. S. and Coll.). © 1958. 
Circ. “Latest version of Roget's original 
listing of synonyms and antonyms; easier to 
use—alphabetical order, no index required; 
more complete—thousands of new words, 
phrases, and synonyms; easier to read—set 
in large type; latest colloquial and slang 
terms. Newly written, newly edited, newly 
published. Prepared by The National Lex- 
icographic Board, Albert H. Morehead, 
Chairman and General Editor.” 

Pocket Books, Inc. Roget’s Pocket The- 
saurus. 1 vol. 479 pp. 35¢. (Sr.H.) 1947. “A 
book for vocabulary building. Words are 
grouped into various subject classifications. 
Indexed with foreign words and phrases 
and abbreviations used in writing and 
printing.”’ (Also available through Teen Age 
Book Club.) 

Random House, Inc. Dictionary of Con- 
temporary American Usage by Bergen 
Evans and Cornelia Evans. 1 vol. 576 pp. 
560,000 words. Cont. Rev. $4.46. (H. S. and 
Coll.). © 1957. Cire. “Guide to effective use 
of English language, based on latest linguis- 
tic scholarship. Covers questions of word 
preferences, grammar, style, punctuation, 
idioms, etc.” 

The Univ. of Chicago Press. Dictionary of 
Americanisms on Historical Principles. 1 vol. 
1,968 pp. 50,000 entries. 600 ill. 10-15 yr. Rev. 
$12.50, with 20% schl. disc.; 10% library disc. 
(Reference) © 1956. Circ. ‘Words that have 
come into English first in the United States. 
Words that have acquired unique American 
meanings. Phrases first used in U. S. Ameri- 
can nicknames. Slang expressions.” Also 
available in 2 vol. edition. $50 list 20% schl. 
disc.; 10% library disc. © 1951. 
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ciety; gives them understanding of social 
problems; helps them to adjust to condi- 
tions of modern life. Many exercises and 
study helps, dynamic illustrations, new 
charts 


State Histories . 


Follett Publishing Co. Exploring Wiscon- 
sin, Follett New Unified Social Studies Se- 
ries (4), by Louis Romano, Shorewood Pub 
Schools; Nicholas P. Georgiady Supv 
Whitefish Bay, Wis. $3.32. 1957. New. 132 pp 
Wisconsin from early times to present day 

McGraw-Hill Book Co Inc. Cavalier 
Commonwealth: History and Government of 
Virginia (11-12), by W. Edwin Hemphill 
State Library, Richmond; Marvin W. Schle- 
gel, Longwood Coll., Farmville, Va.; Sadie 
E. Engelberg, John Marshall H.S., Richmond. 
$4.80. 1957. New. 720 pp. Te. Man. Tests 
Cire. Divided into 7 major parts and 38 
chapters, each with review questions. Ex- 
tensive appendix of state documents, many 
maps, photos, illustrations 

The Steck Co., Publishers 
7-9), by Walter L. Brown 
kansas, Fayetteville. $2.96 
pp. Te. Man. Tests. Circ 
of Arkansas from early beginnings to the 
present day, written for junior high. Maps 
photographs. La Florida, Its Land and Peo- 
ple (7-9), by Leeila S. Copeland, Te. Winter 
Haven H.S.; J. E. Dovell, Univ. of Florida 
$2.96. 1957. New. 368 pp. Te. Man. Tests 
Cire. History of Florida from early begin- 
nings to the present, written for Junior 
high. Illustrated 


Our Arkansas 
Univ. of Ar- 
1958. New. 336 
Complete history 


World History 
& Co., Inc. World History (10), 
Hoffman, Fordham Univ., N.Y.; 

Vincitorio, St. John’s Univ., 
N.Y.; and Morrison Swift, Manhattan Coll 
$4.96. 1958. New. 768 pp. A-V. Te. Man. Tests 
Cire. World history from standpoint of the 
origins and expansion of western civiliza- 
tions. Emphasis on the importance of Chris- 
tian and European nations in the develop- 
ment of world culture. Illustrated 

Laidlaw Bros., Inc. Man’s Achievements 
Through the Ages (9-12), by Wm. Habber- 
ton, Univ of Ill.; Lawrence V. Roth, Water- 
ville (N.Y.) Central Schl., $4.88. 1956. Rev 
800 pp. A-V. Te. Man. Tests. Wkbk. Circ 
Traces man's progress as a dynamic inter- 
relationship of technical, social, economic, 
and environmental factors Present-day 
events are often used to clarify historical 
situations which might otherwise be diffi- 
cult for students to understand. Our Begin- 
nings in the Old World, Laidlaw History Se- 
ries (6-7), by Dr. Harold H. Eibling, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Dr. Fred M. King, Downers 
Grove (Ill.) Pub. Schools; Dr. James Har- 
low, Wilson Jr. H.S., Oakland, Calif. $3.20 
1957. New. 384 pp. A-V. Te. Man. Cire 
Background course for elementary pupils 
Includes those countries and civilizations 
which influenced most directly the dis- 
covery and exploration of our country. Per- 
sonalized conversational narrative made 
meaningful with full-color illustrations, 
photos, reproductions of famous master- 
pieces. Many teaching-learning aids. 

Scott, Foresman & Co. Living World His- 
tory (9 or 10), by T. Walter Wallbank, Univ 
of Southern Calif Arnold Fletcher, Los 
Angeles Valley Jr. Coll., Van Nuys, Calif 
$4.88. 1958. New. 784 pp. Circ. Development 
and interrelation of cultures of east and 
west, from pre-history to present. Designed 
for maximum readability. Includes special 
geographic settings, study aids, annotated 
bibliographies, and colorful 15-page map 
section. Illustrated with photos, drawings, 
cartoons, spot maps, and charts 


GUIDANCE 


D. C. Heath Co 


Doubleday 
by Ross J.S 
and Gaetano 


Growing Up, Sec. Ed. (9 
or 10), by Roy O. Billett and J. Wendell 
Yeu, Boston Univ. $4. 1958. Rev. 464 pp. 
Te. Man. Cire. Presents core content for a 


general education program in social growth 
and life adjustment for teen-ager. In second 
edition both content and teaching method 
are thoroughly revised. Meets varying cur- 
riculum needs. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. Psychology 
for Living, Sec. Ed. (10-12), by Herbert Sor- 
enson, Psych., Univ. of Ky.; and Marguerite 
Malm, Ind. State Teachers Coll. $5.32. 1957 
Rev. 682 pp. A-V. Te. Man. Tests. Circ. A 
high school psychology with a socialized 
approach, written to help young people 
understand themselves and others better 
become better students and better thinkers 
understand the responsibilities of the indi- 
vidual as a citizen in a democracy, and pre- 
pare more wisely for marriage and a voca- 
tion 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. Psychology 
sonality, by E. Lakin Phillips, Anderson 
Orthopedic Hosp. Rehab. Center, Arlington 
Va James F. Gibson, Arlington County 
Pub. Schools. $3.96. 1957. New. 356 pp. Te 
Man. Circ. Offers practical knowledge, guid- 
ance, and mental hygiene direction to H.S 
students. Considers psychological develop- 
ment from infancy to old age; how student 
learns, how he functions generally in every- 
day life, how he adjusts to peers, parents 
teachers, and himself. Questions, readings, 
and projects are related to student's every- 
day life 

World Book Co. Points for Decision: A 
Guide to Help Youth Solve Their Problems 
H.S.), by Harold J. Mahoney, State Dept. of 
Ed., Hartford, Conn.; and T. L. Engle, Ind 
Univ. Ft. Wayne. $4.08. 1957. New. 566 pp 
Te. Man Wkbk. Circ. Deals with specific 
problems of young people in H.S. While 
most of the topics covered are found in 
field of guidance, the book is reinforced 
with the principles of psychology and the 
findings of psychological research 


and Per- 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 


Allyn & Bacon, Inc 
World Books 1-8 (1-8), by Dr. C. Newton 
Stokes, Temple Univ.; Belle W. Adams 
Houston School, Philadelphia Paul J 
Whiteley, Lynnewood Elem. School, Elkins 
Park, Pa. and others. Prices range from 
76¢ to $3.04 1958. New. Range from 96 to 
384 pp. Te. Man. Te. Ed. Wkbk. Circ. Com- 
plete arithmetic series for grades 1-8 

American Book Co. American Arithmetics, 
American Arithmetic Series, (3-6), by Clif- 
ford B. Upton, Teachers Coll., Columbia 
Univ.; Kenneth G. Fuller, Teachers Coll 
of New Britain, Conn. 1957. New. 336 pp 
Te. Man. Te. Ed. Wkbk. Circ. Constructed 
to stress real understandings, number re- 
lationships, problem solving, amd _ skill 
maintenance. Emphasis is placed on an ap- 
preciation of our number system, how to 
interpret quantitative data, and develop- 
ment of computational skill. Each book 
contains 4-color, 2-color and b&w line 
drawings 

Ginn & Co. Numbers We Need, Arithme- 
tic We Need Series (1), by Wm. A. Brown- 
ell, Univ. of Calif. J. Fred Weaver, Boston 
Univ. First half year’s work Primer, 80 pp 
in color, 76¢. Second half year’s work, Book 
One, 96 pp. in color 76¢. Combined Primer 
and Book One, $1.44. 1958. New. A-V. Te 
Ed. Cire. New program carefully organized 
to assure maximum learning and interest 
New ideas introduced slowly Light de- 
mands on reading ability 

D. C. Heath & Co. Learning to Use Arith- 
metic, Books 3-6 (3-6), by Joseph H. Ran- 
dall, formerly Pub. Schools, Newton, Mass 
F. Lynwood Wren, George Peabody Col! 
for Teachers, Nashville; J. Wayne Wright- 
stone, Bureau of Educ. Research, N.Y.C.; 
Joseph J Urbancek, Chicago Teachers 
Coll.; and Agnes G. Gunderson, formerly 
Univ. of Wyo., Laramie. $2.52. 1958. New 
336 pp. A-V. Te. Ed. Tests in bk. Wkbk 
Cire. Experience-centered, inductive devel- 
opment of number relations. Presents arith- 
metic as a system of related ideas. The 
Teachers Edition contains the pages of the 
pupil’s text with answers conspicuously 
added, and a guide page for each text page 

Laidlaw Bros., Inc. Understanding Arith- 
metic books 1-8, (1-8), by E. T. McSwain, 
Northwestern Univ.; Louis E. U!rich, Wm 


Arithmetic in My 
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T. Sherman School, Milwaukee; Ralph J 
Cooke, Fond du Lac, Wisc. Text Wkbk. for 
Grades 1 and 2—88¢ ea., 108 pp. Books for 
Grades 3-8, $2.56 ea., 288 pp. 1956. Rev. A-V 
Te. Man. Te. Ed. Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Practi- 
cal, sound arithmetic program; builds cor- 
rect arithmetical concepts and understand- 
ings, includes practice exercises and 
lems, keeps arithmetic in balance 
other curricular areas 

Understanding Numbers, books 1 and 2, Un- 
derstanding Numbers Series, (1-2), by Sister 
Angelica, formerly Arithmetic consultant 
Diocese of Green Bay; Very Rev. Msgr. E. J 
Westenberger, Diocese of Green Bay, Wisc 
89¢ ea. 1957. 108 pp. Te. Ed. Wkbk. Circ. New 
program developed and tested in classroom; 
each lesson defined with directions at the 
top of page. Numbers are the challenge 

not reading—vocabulary is held to a mini- 
mum. Logical development of number! 
cepts from concrete to yncrete to 
abstract 


prob- 
with 


‘on- 


semi-c 


Macmillan Co. The World of 
(1-8), by Dale Carpenter Senior 
author Esther J. Swenson; Mae Knight 
Clark; G. Lester Anderson; George H. Mc- 
meen; Edith M. Saue Dorothy Leavitt 
Pepper; Elizabeth Cuthbertson; George F 
Drake, Jr. 1957. Rev. Te. Man. Wkbk 

McCormick-Mathers Pub. Co. Growing Up 
With Arithmetic Series (Late K-8), by Rose 
Weber and Ruth Weber. Meeting Numbers 
(Late K or Early 1). 44¢. 1957. Rev. 96 pp 
Cire Readiness program that develops 
meaning of basic number concepts through 
ten on nonreading level. A wealth of teach- 
ing suggestions are given in concise built-in 
manual. Growing Up With Numbers, bks 
1, 2, & 3. (1-3). 44¢, 64c & 68c. 1957. Rev 
96 and 128 pp. Te. Man. (Bk. 3). Tests (Bk 
3). Cire. Takes the pupil from the simplest 
understanding to the use of fundamental 
arithmetic concepts. Growing Up With 
Arithmetic, bks. 4, 5, & 6. (4-6). 80¢ 1957 
Rev. 144 pp. Te. Man. Tests. Circ. Continues 
to build understanding and to establish 
basic concepts and principles of arithmetic 
Each new technique and process is grad- 
ually developed and ample practice oppor- 
tunity is provided to insure mastery. Mak- 
ing Arithmetic Plain, bks. 7 & 8 (7&8), 80¢ 
1958. Rev. 144 and 142 pp. Te. Man. Tests 
Circ. Provides sound background for an- 
alyzing and determining arithmetical pro- 
cesses which best fit everyday needs. In- 
troduces H.S. math and emphasizes under- 
standing through mastery of basic 
cepts 


The 
bers 


Num- 


con- 


Row, Peterson & Co. Row-Peterson Arith- 
metic Primer, 2nd Edition, Book 1, 2nd Edi- 
tion and Book 2, 2nd Edition. (1-2), by 
Harry Grove Wheat, West Va. Univ.; Ger- 
aldine Kauffman, East Chicago, Ind.; Har] 
R. Douglass, Univ. of Colo. 88¢, $1 and $2.40 
1957. Rev. 80, 96 and 240 pp. Te. Ed. Test 
(primer). Wkbk. Circ. Stimulates self-reli- 
ance in number thinking, develops concept 
of number and use of number names and 
symbols. Ties in number thinking with 
everyday situations 


Charles Scribner's Sons 
Arithmetic, Books 3, 4, 
Richard Madden, San 
Wm. A. Gager, Univ. of 
Beatty, San Diego County Schools. $2.52 
1957. Rev. 336 and 352 pp. Te. Ed. Cire 
New series, being extended to the first and 
second grades, fuses experience, meaning 
and practice in a continuous cycle. Major 
concepts, relationships, and skills are de- 
veloped around needs and interests 
mon to children. Number processes are 
related closely to problem situations 


The Scribner 
5 & 6 (3-6), by 
Diego State Coll.; 
Florida; Leslie S 


com- 


Silver Burdett Co. Making Sare of Arith- 
metic series (3-8), by Robert L. Morton, 
Ohio Univ.; Merle Gray, Hammond, Ind 
Pub. Schls Elizabeth Springston, Nat 
Coll. of Educ.; Wm. L. Schaaf, Brooklyn 
Coll.; Myron F. Rosskopf, Teachers Coll., 
Columbia Univ. $2.80. 1958. Rev. Te. Ed 
Tests. Wkbk. Circ. Complete arithmetic 
program for elementary grades. Built into 
textbooks and teachers’ editions is a work- 
able program of grouping in dgpth that 
provides for the needs of all ability levels 
Systematic re-teaching from year to year 
insures continuity and permanence of 
learning. 
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BEWARE 


of buying any dictionary 
Said to be 
“lust as good” as a 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


You buy a dictionary for one sound 


reason. You want to be right and to | 


know that you're right. 


The one desk-size dictionary that 
fully and absolutely justifies such con- | 


fidence is Webster's New Collegiate, | 


published by G. & C. Merriam Company. 
Nothing less than a genuine Merriam- 
Webster can be “just as good.” 


THE BEST costs you no more: 
$5 plain. $6 thumb-indexed. 


Only Webster's New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is based on the unabridged 
Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, Second Edition — relied on as “the 
Supreme Authority” throughout the 
English-speaking world. 

Only Webster's New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is produced by a company 
which has specialized entirely in dic- 
tionary publishing — for over 100 years. 


Only Webster's New Collegiate, by 
Merriam, is kept up to date by a large, 
permanent staff of experts who are spe- 
cialists in dictionary making. 


And Webster's New Collegiate, by | 
Merriam, is required or recommended 
by nearly all colleges and universities 
throughout the country. 


When you visit your department, 
book, or stationery store, insist on buy- 
ing the best, Webster’s New Collegiate | 
Dictionary—a genuine Merriam- 
Webster. Ask for it by name. 


& Mevuam- 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


TESTS 


KEY: WT, working time. ST, scoring 
time. List, list price. Rev, revised. pp, num- 
ber of pages. Cire., descriptive circular 
available. Ans., separate answer sheet. (in 
parentheses), grade level. 


Achievement 

Public School Pub. Co., American School 
Achievement Test (1-9) by Willis E. Pratt 
(et al), Pres., State Teachers Coll., Indiana, 
Pa. 8-15 min. per subj. WT. 30 sec. per subj 
ST. 3 forms. List $2 pkg. separate subjects, 
complete battery $4.75 per pkg. 25. 1955-57 
Rev. 2 pp. per bk. Self-scoring. Circ. Age 
and grade norms each subject and total 
Four batteries; Primary I, Primary II two 
bk.; Intermediate, four separate subject bk; 
Reading, Arithmetic, Language and Spell- 
ing. Social Studies and Science; Advanced, 
Grades 7-9, four booklets as in Intermediate 
battery. Series also includes Reading Readi- 
ness, Arithmetic Readiness, High School 
and College Reading 


Aptitude 

The Psychological Corp., The College 
Qualification Tests (11-13) by George K 
Bennett, Marjorie G. Bennett, Wimburn L 
Wallace, Alexander G. Wesman. 80 min. WT 
3-4 min. ST. 2 forms. List $5/25, ans. sheets 
$3.50/50. 1957. New. 15 pp. Ans. Circ. Per- 
centile norms for college freshman. Junior 
college and high school norms in prepara- 
tion. An integrated battery of three tests 
designed to measure abilities (verbal, nu- 
merical, breadth of informational back- 
ground) needed for success in high edu- 
cation. Form A available for counseling high 
school students. Form B restricted to col- 
leges for use in admissions and scholarship 
programs 


Arithmetic 

Ginn & Co., Term Tests. Arithmetic We 
Need Series, (3-8) by Guy T. Buswell, Prof 
of Educ. at Univ. of Calif.; Wm. A. Brownell, 
Dean of Schl. of Educ., Univ. of Calif.; 
Irene Sauble, Dir. of Exact Sciences, Detroit 
Public Schools. Opt WT. Opt. ST. 35 forms 
per pkg. List $2.20. 1957. New, Grade 3 
through 6, 15 pp. Grades 7 & 8, 16 pp. Ans 
Cire. Optional interclass or _ interschool 
norms can be made by teachers. Each test 
booklet contains two term tests, one to be 
given at mid-year, one at the end of the 
school year. Each test has three parts— 
knowledge of arithmetic, information and 
understanding of important terms, concepts 
and relationships; evaluation of problem- 
solving ability; computational skill 


Civics & Citizenship 

World Book Co., Peltier-Durost Civics & 
Citizenship Test. Evaluation and Adjust- 
ment Series. (High school end-of-course) 
by Dr. Walter Durost, Director of Spec 
Serv., Pinellas County, Fla. and Dr. Charles 
L. Peltier, Head, Social Studies Dept., H. S 
and Jr. Coll., Newton, Mass. Achievement 
Section 40 min. WT, Attitude Section 15 
min. WT. 2-3 mins. ST. 2 forms. 1958. New 
8 pp. Ans. Circ. Percentile Norms. Measure 
of the extent of student knowledge in civics 
and citizenship, and student attitudes and 
beliefs in this area 


English 

C. A. Gregory Co., Campbell-Guiler Ana- 
lytical Survey Tests in English Funda- 
mentals (8-12 & Coll. Freshman) by J. Helen 
Campbell, Miami Univ. Oxford, Ohio. 33 
min. WT. 3 min. ST. 2 forms. List $2.55 
pkg. 1957 Rev. 8 pp. Catalogue. Medians 
each sub-test and total for each grade 
Tests spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
sentence organization, sentence structure, 
grammatical usage, grammatical termin- 
ology. Correlation between total score and 
first semester English grades of 350 college 
freshmen was 65 


Public School Pub. Co., Rinsland-Beck 
Natural Tests of English Usage 3 tests 
(9-12 & Coll. Freshman) by Henry D. Rins- 
land (et al) Prof. of Educ. Univ. of Okla- 
homa. 45 min. each test WT. Indefinite ST 
2 forms. List $2.85 pkg. 1958. Rev. 8 pp/test 
Catalogue. Quartile norms each test, each 


H. S. Grade. Percentile norms, College 
Freshman. Three tests: I Mechanics; II! 
Grammar; III Rhetoric. Total score corre- 
lates highly with ability in free composition 
Students score each other's tests under 
teacher supervision. Individual diagnostic 
record chart may be keyed to any textbook 
for self-help and follow-up teaching 


Cooperative Test Div., Educ. Testing 
Serv., STEP Essay Writing Tests Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress (STEP) (4- 
14) by a committee from the Nat. Council 
of Teachers of English and the Staff of 
Educ. Testing Serv. 35 min. WT. 1 min. ST 
16 forms (4 levels) List $1/20. 1957. New 
7 pp. Cire. Individual norms; School mean 
norms; Profiles within SCAT and within 
STEP. Measures quality of student essay in 
comparison with essays on the same topics 
written by a large group of students at 
comparable educational levels and rated by 
a committee of outstanding English teach- 
ers. Topics appropriate and meaningful for 
students 


General Survey 

Cooperative Test Div., Educ. Testing Serv 
Cooperative General Culture Test, Coopera- 
tive General Survey Tests (Coll., esp.,soph.) 
by staff of Educ. Testing Serv. from ma- 
terials developed by faculty of Univ. of 
Minnesota. 150 min. WT. 2 min. ST. 2 forms 
List $4.95/25. 1955, form B. New. 24 pp 
Ans. Circ. Percentile rank tables for part 
& total scores for college sophomores 
Provides an indication of the student's gen- 
eral background in five important areas of 
college curriculum. Consists of five 30-min- 
ute sections history and social studies 
literature, science, fine arts, and mathe- 
matics. Content arranged so that any 
courses a student has had in one of the 
areas will enable him to answer at least 
some of the questions in that part of the 
test 


Guidance 

Houghton Mifflin Pub. Co., Pupil Adjust- 
ment Inventory (1-12) by Educ. Service 
Bureau, School of Ed., Univ. of Penna., 
Phil. Untimed. 2 forms. Net $2.70. 1957 
New. 1 pp. Circ. The PAI has both a short 
and long form each composed of a rating 
scale for each of a number of academic, 
social, emotional, physical, interest, school 
and family background characteristics as 
they are related to adjustment of pupil 


Intelligence 

Houghton Mifflin Pub. Co., Henmon-Nel- 
son Tests of Mental Ability (3-6, 6-9, 9-12) 
Rev. by Drs. Tom A. Lamke & M. J. Nel- 
son, Iowa State Teachers Coll., Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 30 min. WT. 3 min. ST. 2 forms. Net 
$3. 1957. Rev. 4 pp. Cire. Mental ages, Per- 
centile Rank, Grade Equivalents, Intelli- 
gence Quotients. Designed to measure those 
aspects of mental ability which are impor- 
tant for success in academic work and in 
similar endeavor outside the classroom. 

Personnel Press, Inc., Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Intelligence Tests (K-12) by the late Dr. F 
Kuhlmann and Dr. Rose G. Anderson, di- 
rector Psychological Serv. Center. 45 min 
WT. 10 min. ST. 1 form (9 levels). List $2.25- 
$2.75. pkg. 1952. Rev. 20-24 pp. Circ. Mental 
age norms. Single-score overall-measure of 
ability to learn school work. Features me- 
dian mental age method of scoring. Nine 
scaled booklets: one for each grade K-6 
then 7-8 and 9-12 

Public School Pub. Co., Pressey Senior 
Classification Test (7-12 & adult) by S. L 
Pressey, Ohio State Univ. 16 min. ea. test 
WT. 30 sec. ST. 1 form. List $1.80 pkg. 25 
1958. Rev. 2 pp. Catalogue. Mental age norm 
(better of two scores). The first (classifica- 
tion) test may be used as a brief screening 
test or as a survey test. The second (veri- 
fying) test is administered subsequently, 
and the highe, of the two scores retained, 
when a highly reliable measure of general 
intelligence is needed for each individual 
Both tests are self-scoring 


Interest Inventories 

The Psychological Corp., Brainard Occu- 
pational Preference Inventory, Form R 
(8-12) by Paul P. Brainard and Ralph T 
Brainard. No WT limit. 2-3 min. ST. 1 form 





List $3.25/25. Pub. 1956. Rev. 7 pp. Ans. Per- 
centile norms for boys and girls in grades 
8-12. Questionnaire for the systematic ex- 
ploration of interests in commercial, me- 
chanical, professional, esthetic, agricultural, 
personal service, and scientific fields. Stu- 
dents indicate degree of liking or disliking 
for each of 120 occupations described in 
sentence form 


Listening Comprehension 

Cooperative Test Div. Educ. Testing Serv., 
STEP Listening Comprehension Tests, Se- 
quential Tests of Education Progress 
(STEP) (4-14) by a committee from the 
NCTE and the staff of ETS. 70 min. WT 
1 min. ST. 8 forms (4 levels) $3.20 List /20 
1956, 1957. New. 6 pp. Ans. Circ. Individual 
norms; school mean norms; profiles within 
SCAT and within STEP. Measures ability, 
through listening to passages read by the 
teacher or test administrator, to compre- 
hend main ideas and remember significant 
details, to understand the implications of 
the ideas and details, and to evaluate and 
apply material presented 


Mathematics 

Cooperative Test Div. Educ. Testing Serv., 
STEP Mathematics Tests, Sequential Tests 
of Educational Progress (4-14) by a com- 
mittee of the NCTE and ETS staff. 70 min 
WT. 1 min. ST. 8 forms (4 levels) List 
$3.95/20. 1956, 1957. New. 9 pp.. Ans. Circ 
Individual norms; school mean norms; 
profiles within SCAT and within STEP. 
Measures mastery of the following broad 
mathematical concepts: number and oper- 
ation, symbolism, measurement and geome- 
try, function and relation, deduction and 
inference, and probability and _ statistics. 
Each level of the test deals with those 
concepts which mathematics educators feel 
should be mastered by students at that 
level. 


Mental Ability 

The Psychological Corp., Concept Mastery 
Test (16 and adult) by Lewis M. Terman, 
Dept. of Psych., Stanford Univ. 35-40 min 
WT. 4 min. ST. 1 form. List $3/25 Pub. 1956 
New. 4 pp. Ans. Percentile norms for col- 
lege seniors applying for fellowships, grad- 
uate students, and selected groups of adults. 
High level verbal intelligence test originally 
devised for use in the follow-up program 
of the Stanford research on intellectually 
gifted children. The test, measuring the 
ability to deal with abstract ideas, is suit- 
able for use with upper-level undergradu- 
ates, graduates, and superior adults 


Music 

The Psychological Corp., Seashore Meas- 
ures of Musical Talents (4-college) by Carl 
E. Seashore, et al. 60 min. WT. 4-5 min. ST 
1 form. List $11.50 (LP record). Ans. sheets 
$2.20/50. 1956. Rev. Ans. Percentile norms 
for grades 4 through college. Tests of tonal 
memory, sense of pitch, loudness, rhythm, 
time, and timbre presented by phonograph 
For use with persons without musical train- 
ing. The current revision of the original 
Seashore Measures is now available on a 
single LP record. Standard 78 RPMs also 
available 


Personality Inventory 
The Psychological Corp., Minnesota Coun- 


seling Inventory (9-12) by Ralph Berdie, 
Director and Wilbur L. Layton, Ass’t. Dir., 
Student Counseling Bureau, Univ. of Min- 
nesota. No WT limit, about 50 min. 3-4 
min. ST. 1 form. List $3.50/25, Ans. sheets 
$3.60/50 with profiles. 1957. New. 11 pp 
Ans. Circ. Standard scores separately for 
the two sexes for grades 9-10, and for 
grades 11-12. A personality inventory de- 
veloped especially for H.S. Scores on family 
relationships, social relationships, and emo- 
tional stability scales indicate areas of good 
or poor adjustment. Scores on conformity, 
adjustment to reality, mood, and leader- 
ship scales indicate student’s characteristic 
ways of meeting problems and their be- 
havior in social groups. 


Reading 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers Coll., 
Columbia, Study Type of Reading Exercises, 
High School Level (9-12) by Ruth Strang, 


Prof. of Educ. List 80c. 1956. Rev. 117 pp 
Cire. Twenty exercises have been designed 
to give the student insight into the reading 
process, at the same time to provide prac- 
tice in certain reading skills essential to 
success in H.S., Coll. Exercises can be 
adapted to meet individual differences 

The Steck Co., Reading Readiness Test 
(1) by David F. Votaw, Prof. of Ed., South- 
west Texas State Teachers Coll., and Peggy 
Lou Moses, Austin Pub. School. 30 min. WT 
8 min. ST. 1 form. List $2.50 for 25 tests 
1957. New. 12 pp. Ans. Cire. Centile equiva- 
lent—raw score, centile. Objective of test is 
to determine whether first-grade pupils are 
ready for reading instruction. Test meas- 
ures the extent of development of those 
traits basic to readiness for learning to 
read 

Cooperative Test Div Educ. Testing 
Serv. STEP Reading Comprehension Tests, 
Sequential Tests of Educational Progress 
(4-14) by a committee from the NCTE and 
ETS staff. 70 min. WT. 1 min. ST. 8 forms 
(4 levels). List $3.95/20. 1956, 1957. New. 12 
pp. Ans. Cire. Individual norms; school 
mean norms; profiles within SCAT and 
within STEP. Measures ability to under- 
stand direct statements, to interpret and 
summarize passages, to see motives of 
authors, to observe organization of ideas, 
and to criticize passages with respect to 
ideas and purposes of presentation. Pas- 
sages were selected to represent the major 
types of material which students are called 
upon to read 

Houghton Mifflin Pub. Co., Stroud-Hier- 
onymus Primary Reading Profile (1-2) by 
Drs. James B. Stroud & Albert N. Hier- 
onymus, State Univ. of Iowa. WT—Level 1 
approx. 87 min. Level 2 approx. 79 min. 
5 min. ST. 2 forms. Net $3.60. 1957. Rev 
16 pp. Cire. Percentile. Primary Reading 
Profiles, Level One and Level Two, are two 
batteries, each composed of 5 tests (Apti- 
tude for Reading, Auditory Association, 
Word Recognition, Word Attack, Reading 
Comprehension) designed to evaluate pupil 
progress in reading at the end of the first 
and second years of reading instruction 


School and College Ability 


Test Div. Educ. 
Serv., School and College Ability Tests 
(SCAT) (4-14) by ETS staff. 70 min. WT. 
2 min. ST. 12 forms (5 levels). List $3.95/20 
Levels 1&2 1955, 1957; Levels 3-5 1956, 1957 
New. 10 pp. Ans. Cire. Individual norms; 
school mean norms; profiles within SCAT 
and within STEP. Tests aid in estimating 
the capacity of a student to undertake the 
academic work of the next higher school- 
ing level. They measure the two kinds of 
school related abilities which are most im- 
portant in the greatest number of school 
and college endeavors: verbal and quanti- 
tive 


Cooperative Testing 


Science 


Cooperative Test Div. Educ. Testing Serv., 
STEP Science Tests (4-14) by a committee 
of the National Science Teachers Assoc. and 
the ETS staff. 70 min. WT. 1 min. ST. 8 
forms (4 levels). List $3.95/20. 1956, 1957 
New. 9 pp. Ans. Circ. Individual norms; 
school mean norms; profiles within SCAT 
and within STEP. Measures ability to iden- 
tify and define scientific problems, to sug- 
gest or eliminate hypotheses, to select pro- 
cedures for testing hypotheses, to interpret 
data and draw conclusions, to evaluate crit- 
ically statements by others, and to reason 
quantitatively and symbolically. Questions 
are included in biology, chemistry, physics, 
meteorology, astronomy, and geology 


Social Studies 

Cooperative Test Div. Educ. Testing Serv., 
General Achievement Tests A Test of Gen- 
eral Proficiency in the Field of Social 
Studies, No. 1 of General Achievement 
Tests. (12 and entering college freshmen) 
by Jeanne M. Bradford and Elaine For- 
syth Cook. 40 min. WT. 1 min. ST. 2 forms 
List $2.95/25. Form YZ-1955. Rev. 8 pp 
Ans. Cire. Percentile rank tables for H.S 
students and entering college freshmen 
Emphasis is placed on general objectives 
at which instruction is aimed, and the test 
indicates proficiency in dealing with typi- 





LESSON XIV. 
oy y » ning 
boy nd 
Tom how 
yédrs boy’s 
How old is this boy? 
Is he not ten? No, he 


is nine years old. 
The boy’s name is Tom. 


mune toy 


McGuffey Reading Chart, 1881 











cal materials in social studies. Not requir- 
ing mastery of detailed contest of specific 
courses. Especially suited to fall testing 

Cooperative Test Division, Educ. Testing 
Serv., STEP Social Studies Tests (4-14) by 
a committee of the NCSS and the staff of 
Educ. Testing Serv. 70 min. WT. 1 min. ST 
8 forms 4 levels. List $3.95/20. 1956, 1957. 
New. 14 pp. Ans. Circ. Individual norms; 
school mean norms; profiles within SCAT 
and within STEP. Measures social studies 
understandings, abilities to read and in- 
terpret social studies material (maps, 
graphs, the printed word, etc.) skills in 
seeing relationships among basic facts, 
trends, and concepts, and ability to analyze 
such material critically. Problems are 
drawn from all of the areas of social 
studies. 


Spelling 

C. A. Gregory Co., Lincoln Diagnostic 
Spelling Test (Intermediate and Advanced) 
(5-8 and 9-12) by A. L. Lincoln, Prof. 
Emeritus. Untimed, approx. 50 min. WT. 
1 min. ST. 2 forms. List $2.25 pkg. of 25. 
1956. Rev. 4 pp. Catalogue. Percentile norms 
each grade. Form A, fall testing; Form 
B, spring testing. 100-word tests to iden- 
tify phases of spelling that cause difficulty, 
uses modified list method of testing, the 
most valid method. Manual suggests rem- 
edial program based on test results. 


Study Habits 

The Psychological Corp. Survey of Study 
Habits & Attitudes (H.S., Coll.) by William 
F. Brown & Wayne H. Holtzman, Univ. of 
Texas. Untimed, approx. 15-25 min. WT. 3 
min. ST. 1 form. List $2./25. Ans. sheets 
$1.90/50. Pub. 1956. Rev. 4 pp. Ans. Per- 
centile norms for each sex: H.S. and Coll 
Identifies students whose attitudes, beliefs, 
practices, or lack of motivation interfere 
with their progress in school. Special coun- 
seling keys enable teachers and counselors 
to help the student understand specific at- 
titudes and habits which may be causing 
him difficulty and to plan appropriate re- 
medial steps 


Writing 

Cooperative Test Div., Educ. Testing 
Serv., STEP Writing Tests (4-14) by a com- 
mittee from the NCTE and the staff of ETS 
70 min. WT. 1 min. ST. 8 forms (4 levels) 
List $3.95/20. 1956, 1957. New. 6 pp. Ans 
Cire Individual norms; school mean 
norms; profiles within SCAT and within 
STEP. Measures ability to think critically 
in writing, to organize materials, to write 
material appropriate for a given purpose, 
to write effectively, and to observe con- 
ventional usage in punctuation and gram- 
mar. Materials were selected from actual 
student writing 
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MARCH 1 


Deadline for 
Writing Awards 


Now is the time 
ented student writers that the deadline 
for Scholastic Magazines Writing 
Awards, sponsored by the W. A. Sheaf 
fer Pen Company, is March 1958. 

Often called the “Pulitzer Prizes for 
High School Students,” the 1958 pro- 
offers worthwhile incen 
including two four-year college 
scholarships at the University of Pitts- 
burgh Knox College for which 
graduating seniors are eligible. In addi- 


to remind your tal- 


gram many 


tives, 


and 


tion, cash awards, gold achievement 
keys, certificates of merit and Sheafter 
Cartridge Fountain Pens are offered in 
each of ten classifications. 

All students in grades 6 through 12 
who are enrolled in any public, private, 
or parochial school in the United States, 
its possessions, or Canada may enter. 
The Writing Awards program is con- 
ducted in Senior, for 
grades 10-12; Junior, for grades 6-9. 

Virtually any type of original writing 
short-short story, 
informal essay 01 


two divisions 


is eligible: short or 
any form of poetry, 
sketch, formal essay, expository article 
and dramatic script for stage, TV, ot 
The Junior division is limited to 
and short story 

All entries must be accompanied by 
an entry blank signed by a teacher 
Entry blanks and Rules Booklets may 
be secured by writing Scholastic Maga- 
zines’ Writing Awards, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


radio. 


essay, poetry, 


Free Period 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national 
distribution, and beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 
MS directly 


GREENWICH BOOK Pussieeens, ee 
Att. Mr. Laneaster—489 Fifth Ave., 7, 














NEW CATALOGUE OF 
all groups 


L .all occasions 


ROW, PETERSON COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








PCC SSCS SSSR KSH SRST ESS RSET SETTERS SSSR SERS 


FUE 
MATERIALS 


—1. BOOK BAZAARS, p. 6-T 
See Book Bazaars coupon 


2. R. R. BOWKER CO., p. 22-T 

Approval copy of Subject Guide to 
‘Books in Print,” “Textbooks in 

Print, Paperbound Books in Print.” 


3. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, p. 25-T 
Information on school discount on en- 
cyclopedias. 


4. COMET PRESS BOOKS, p. 25-T 
Brochure, “How to Publish Your Book.’ 
5. CREATIVE SOCIETY, 
INC., p. 2-T 


IGY Calendar-Bookmark (Booklet ST) 


EDUCATIONAL 


—6. ELSIE MAY PETERS WORLD TRAVEL 
SERVICE, p. 25-T 


Information on tours 


7. ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, p. 32-T 
Information on Encyclopedia Americana 


8 EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 8-T 
Brochure 


9. GENERAL MOTORS, p. 22-T 
Poster on safe driving 


Please Print 


Name 


To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


N.Y.C. 


10. GLOBE BOOK CO., p. 9-T 

Globe Teacher's Manual _Globe 
Language Arts Bulletin Globe Pick-A 
Pac Quiz. 


11. McGRAW HILL BOOK CO., p. 18-T 

Detailed information on: “Your Lan- 

guage Books 1-2-3,’ -Using Your Lan- 

guage Books 1-2-3-4, ‘Using Mathe- 

matics 7-8-9,’ “Algebra: Its Big 

Ideas and Basic Skills, Books | and 11,” 
The American Adventure.” 


——12. NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, p 
7-7 


List of free teaching aids and ‘Map of 
Coal Areas in U 


13. NOBLE AND NOBLE 
INC., p. 25-T 
Examination copy and catalogue of 
Noble’s Handwriting for Everyday Use’ 
te school principals 


PUBLISHERS, 


___.14. ROW PETERSON CO., p. 30-T 
Catalogue of ploys. 


—.15. WHEELER PUBLISHING CO., p. 8-T 
Colorful 17 x 22 historic U.S. Trails Map. 


16. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, p. 
3-T 


Brochure, “‘A Classroom Clinic on Guid- 
ing the Gifted Child.”’ 


ee Sl 








School 


No. of Pupils 





Address. 








City 


State 





This coupon valid for two months. 


Feb. 7, 1958 





Quiz Whiz: This $64,000 kid was 
ready for his daddy when he brought 
home a “bad report” note from teacher. 

“This note says you missed every 
single question the teacher asked you 
today. Do you have any explanation, 
young man?” 

“Yes, none of the questions was in 
my category.”"—Florida School Bulletin 


Gift Department: A young father was 
out of and his youngsters were 
wondering what kind of presents he 
would bring home. 

“What I want most,” said Ellen, 5. 
“is a toy tooth-de-cay germ.”—Milwau 

ee Journal. 


town, 


Point of View: At the first Carnegie 
Hall concert of a young violinist, piano 
virtuoso Vladimir Horowitz shared a 
box with violinist Mischa Elman. 

When the newcomer, playing bril 
liantly, finished his first number, Elman 
began to fidget. He continued to fidget 
all through the second and third num- 
bers. The intermission lights went up 
and the audience started cheering wild 
ly. Elman tugged at his collar and 
turned to Horowitz. 

“Let's get out to the lobby,” he 
gested. “It’s very warm in here.” 

“Not for pianists,” replied Horowitz 
softly 


sug- 


Definition: 
tween disaster 


Asked to distinguish be 
and calamity, Gladstone 
once “If Mr. Disraeli fell into the 
Thames, that would be a calamity. If 
someone pulled him out, that would 
be a disaster.” 


said, 


McClel- 
headed: 


Lincolnians: Once General 
lan sent Lincoln a_ bulletin 
“Headquarters Saddle.” 

“Poor McClellan,” remarked the an 
noyed Lincoln. “He has his headquar- 
ters where his hindquarters ought to 
be.” 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36, N. Y. 





Country Gentleman 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Feb. 5, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 
strong Circle Theater: A drama by Alvin 
Boretz about the writing of “The New 
Class,” political study by Milovan Djilas, 
former Vice-President of Yugoslavia, 
now a political prisoner for his criti- 
cism of Tito. STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. 
What is the “new class”? Why is it so 
called? 2. What is Douglas Edwards’ 
function in the production? 3. Distin- 
guish between treason and an honest 
change of opinion in Communist coun- 
tries, 4. Trace the history of Yugo- 
slavia’s break with Soviet Russia. What 
is their present status? 5. How do 
Djilas’ wife Stefania and son Alexei 
function in the play? 6. Analyze the 
nature of Djilas’ patriotism. 7. Discuss 
the possibility that the case in favor of 
Djilas is overstated, e.g., what interests 
would motivate a Western foreign cor- 
respondent to dramatize such a story? 
8. Why was there so much less dissen- 
sion between Tito and Djilas during the 
war? 9. Find out the historical differ- 
ences between Stalin and Tito. Why was 
the latter more appealing to Djilas? 

Sun., Feb. 9, 6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twen- 
tieth Century: “D-Day: Attack.’ Second 
of a two-part history of the Normandy 
invasion. Excellent study guides pro- 
vided free by the sponsors, Prudential 
Insurance Co. Ask local agent for copies. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sun., Feb. 9, 12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take 
a Trip. James Stewart is guest host for 
a visit to a Boy Scout meeting. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wiz- 
ard: “Astronomy,” in which Don 
Herbert and Betty Sue examine the 
solar system and she discovers that we 
still tell time by the heavens. 

6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall 
of Fame: Tab Hunter plays the title role 
in “Hans Brinker,” or “The Silver 
Skates,” a ninety-minute musical adap- 
tation of Mary Elizabeth Mapes Dodge’s 
classic story. Peggy King, Basil 
Rathbone, Jarmila Novotna, former Met 
Opera star, and Dick Button will also 
appear. STORY: Hans Brinker lives with 
his parents and sister Trinka on the 
banks of the canal in Broeck, a town 
near Amsterdam in Holland. Hans’ fa- 
ther, Raff, has been in a daze 12 years, 
since an accident, and is a constant 
source of worry to the family. Accom- 
— by their friends, the well-to-do 

eter and Rychie Van Gleck, the young 
Brinkers set out to find an Amsterdam 
surgeon, Dr. Boekman, who may be 
able to cure Raff. The four friends take 
part in skating races, and the two young 
men become competitors for the famous 
silver skates. Written in 1865, the 
sentimental story of the poor Brinker 
family and their kind rich friends ap- 
peals to children’s expectations of fairy 
tale justice. STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. Re- 
tell the story in your own words. Did 
the TV version leave out any important 
parts? Why? Did it add new things? 
Why? 2. Name three of your favorite 
fairy tales. How did they end? Who 
were the wicked characters? Did they 
have any good characteristics? Who 


Heart’ on 
Feb. 6, from 9:30 to 11 p.m. (CBS-TV) 


Mon., Feb. 10, 


were the heroes and heroines? Did 
they have any bad qualities? Is “Hans 
Brinker” in any way like a fairy tale? 
What is the difference between how 
things end in “Hans” and how they 
might have happened in real life? Why 
do we enjoy stories with happy end- 
ings? Have you ever enjoyed any 
stories with endings where the main 
characters do not “live happily ever 
after?” 3. Did you like the music in 
“Hans Brinker?” Would you enjoy the 


“The Violent 
90 Thursday, 


stars in 
Playhouse 


Ben Gazzara 


words to the songs if you read them as 
poetry without the music? 


DRAMA 


Thurs., Feb. 6, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: “The Violent Heart,” Leslie 
Stevens’ adaptation of Daphne Du 
Maurier’s successful short story, “The 
Little Photographer,” will be directed 
by John Frankenheimer. Ben Gazzara 
stars as Monsieur Paul, the little pho- 
tographer who becomes romantically 
involved with a noble lady. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Studio One: Tad Mosel’s new play, “The 
Presence of the Enemy,” is about 
Kristin, a twenty-year-old who wants 
to sing her way out of her small home 
town. She comes to _ self-realization 
after disrupting the lives of the Metcalf 
family at whose home she lives. (For 
a powerful indictment of the decline of 
TV drama, see Jack Gould’s column, 
Sunday, Jan. 12, New York Times, 
drama section. Does Mosel’s play con- 
firm or deny Gould’s contentions? How 
about the Diilas play?) 

Tues., Feb. 11, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tele- 
phone Time: “Recipe for Success” is the 
story of the world famous chef Henri 
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Charpentier, played by Walter Slezak, 
who has recently become a successful 
restaurant operator after a series of 
business adversities. Dr. Frank Baxter 
will interview the real Charpentier 
from his Redondo Beach, Calif. res- 
taurant at the end of the play. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Sun., Feb. 9, 2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wisdom: 


An interview with Walter Gropius, one 
of the most influential architects and 
designers of the 20th century. A very 
interesting comparison could be made 
between him and Frank Lloyd Wright. 
Compare Wright’s Taliesin schools with 
Gropius’ Bauhaus, a “pilot school” in 
pre-Hitler Germany where Gropius 
gathered together all kinds of artists 
and craftsmen to help make a more hu- 
mane transition between craftsmanship 
and the new industrial technology. Why 
were men like Gropius, Paul Klee, 
Wassily Kandinsky and Lionel Feininger 
dissatisfied with the things being mass 
produced in the 1920’s? What kind of 
articles still being manufactured today 
do you think would bother them? 
Which of the 1958 cars would they 
admire? Why? How does Gropius com- 
pare the theoretical architect and the 
helpers who execute his plans with the 
medieval cathedral builders? What sat- 
isfaction did the medieval craftsmen 
have that their modern counterparts 
don’t have? Why does Gropius reject 
the Gothic buildings at Yale and other 
colleges if he is so impressed by the 
organic architecture of the middle ages? 
What does he have to say about the 
American tradition of deliberately 
building things that will not last for the 
centuries? In Gropius’ opinion, a home 
has to fulfill more than practical needs. 
What are these needs and do the homes 
you know fulfill them? He also says: 
“We must counteract this terrific rush 
around us. We must give really quiet 
and peacefulness in the house.” Do you 
think this ideal important? Attainable? 
What does Gropius like about Japanese 
architecture? What does he think of 
jazz, and what does it have to do with 
architecture? Find pictures of his work. 
Do you find them beautiful? Why? 

3:05 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- 
monic: Brahms’ “Academic Festival 
Overture” and Symphony No. 3 in F 
major, Dmitri Mitropoulos conducting. 
Strauss’ “Burleske for Piano and Or- 
chestra in D minor,” Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist. 

3:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Look Here! 
Leonard Bernstein will discuss the 
commercial success of his music, how 
to make a living in the arts, the place of 
music in everyone's life. Read the two- 
part “Profile” on Bernstein in “The New 
Yorker” (Jan. 11 and 18, 1958) for dis- 
cussion questions. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Seven Lively 
Arts: Agnes De Mille’s “Gold Rush,” the 
love story of a dance hall girl and a 
miner during the California gold rush 
of the last century, with three songs by 
“My Fair Lady” composers Alan Jay 
Lerner and Frederick Loewe. Miss De 
Mille will write, stage and choreograph 
the dances in part adapted from the 
Broadway musical, “Paint Your Wagon 
Have a mature student present a re- 
port on Miss De Mille’s career based on 
her autobiography, “Dance to the 
Piper.” Have others look up the stage 
and movie reviews of her choreography 
for such musicals as “Oklahoma,” 
“Bloomer Girl,” and “One Touch of 
Venus.” The best place to find how she 
fits into the history of dance is in 
Walter Terry’s excellent “The Dance in 
America” (Harpers, 1956). 


Mon., Feb. 10, 9:00 p.m. (NBC) Telephone 


Hour: Blanche Thebom, mezzo-soprano 


WATCH FOR THESE 


Feb. 12, 9:00 p.m., Bell Science Series. 


“The Unchained Goddess” is about the 
weather. Study questions next week 


Feb. 16, 2:00 p.m., NBC Opera: “Rigoletto.” 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





An encyclopedia isn’t good enough 


.-. UNIeSS it is massively and continuously revised 
...UNnIleSs it describes the newest revolutions in science... . including even Sputnik 


»..UNIeSS it provides accurate, concise and easily located information on every subject in every 
curriculum 


«+. UNI@SS it is written and edited so as to correlate reading level with the curriculum and student 
interests 


... Unless, because of its format and design, it appeals to the young reader 


... UNI@SS it is replete with such reference aids as a superlative index, up-to-date bibliographies, 
glossaries, cross-references, aids to pronunciation and the texts of great historical 
documents 


...UNI@SS it is endorsed by libraries and educators everywhere 


...Unless, LIKE THE 1958 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, IT MEASURES UP TO 
ALL THE ABOVE STANDARDS 
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